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IXTY years’ experience has convinced the Merchants Loan & Trust Co.—Chicago’s oldest bank—that 
the surest way to offend patrons is to misspell their names—write the wrong prefix—the wrong 


initials or the wrong address. 


That’s why the Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 
uses the Addressograph. This simple machine 
makes NO mistakes or omissions. Its great speed 
insures all name-writing work being finished on 
schedule—at one-tenth of the cost of slow, tiring, 
inaccurate hand methods. 


This prominent bank—and 3,000 others, large 


Such errors are common to pen or typewriter methods. 


and small—have applied their Addressographs to 
a surprisingly wide scope of work. With this 
simple machine, anybody can address envelopes, 
post cards, circulars, fill in letters—head up and 
date customers’ statements, ledger sheets, daily 
advices, interest notices, dividend forms—and list 
names on Boston ledger sheets at the rate of 
2,000 to 3,000 an hour. 


Hundreds of Banks Have Accepted This Liberal Trial Offer 


OU owe it to yourself and to your bank to at least try a 
Hand Addressograph for a few days under your actual 
working conditions. This costs you nothing—does not 
obligate you. It enables you to conclusively prove to your- 


self and to your associates, BEFORE YOU BUY, that your 
bank can save money—eliminate mistakes and increase 
efficiency with the Addressograph, just as 3,000 other banks 
are doing. Why not sign and mail the coupon below. 
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Cc PRINTS FROM TYPE 





Addressograph Co 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Name of Bank 


Without obligation, send particulars of 


Handi Addressograph Trial Offer Official__ 


Location__ 
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America’s cash must keep these munition 
plants running at full speed. Thousands 
of shrapnel shell cases turned out in one 
of the shops of the Bethlehem Steel Works 





The Lessons of the Liberty Loan 


Education, Organization, Salesmanship = 


Three Great Needs for the Next Issue 


VERYBODY who was actively 

engaged in promoting the sale 
of Liberty Loan bonds learned a 
great deal. Included in the list of 
pupils were some hundreds or thousands of profes- 
sional bond salesmen who learned that there is a 
great difference between selling bonds to uninitiated 
purchasers and their educated customers; thousands 
of bankers who learned that service to the public has 
rewards; thousands of speakers who learned much 
about the strong impulses of patriotism; hundreds of 
advertising experts who learned new lessons of the 
pulling power of “copy; innumerable politicians who 
learned their helplessness in the face of a demand for 
the practical; dozens of officials who learned the 
limitations of influence, and some millions who 
learned that two billions of dollars is a staggering 
amount when it is not statistical verbiage but must 
be reduced to tangible dollars and cents. 

The most astonishing thing was that a nation which 
presumably delights in large things had no remote 
comprehension of the magnitude of two billion dollars. 
The first impulse was apparently the same everywhere. 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


Publicity Manager, 
American Bankers Association 


The announcement that Congress 
had authorized a loan of seven bil- 
lions disconcerted no one. Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness were 
swallowed up easily by the banks. The request for 
a popular loan of two billions was rated as modest. 
Many experienced business men thought it would be 
subscribed over-night. The Secretary of the Treasury 
invited ‘offers’ before he had fixed the terms or 
announced the denominations of the bonds.. Many 
“offers were made. From Washington came news- 
paper dispatches telling in superlative terms how 
the subscriptions were pouring in, with estimates of 
the number of millions per hour and per minute and 
estimates of the time—the very brief time—in which 
the whole amount would be subscribed. 

Later came the official statement of the terms and 
conditions of the bonds, and the work of organizing 
committees of bankers and others under the general 
direction of the twelve Federal Reserve banks was 
begun. This work of organization was in itself a 
gigantic task. The Liberty Loan committee in each 
Federal Reserve district had first to organize and 
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equip itself. Offices had to be ob- 
tained; men had to be assigned to 
the work to which they were best 
adapted; clerks, stenographers, 
accountants, writers, newspaper 
and publicity men, bond salesmen 
and speakers had to be mobilized. 
Telephones had to be installed, 
stationery printed, a scheme of op- 
eration devised, and, once devised, 
executed. The execution involved 
the selection of thousands of men 
for thousands of other committees 
in thousands of places and the 
direction and instruction of 
these thousands in their unaccus- 
tomed duties. 

For all of this work there was 
less than six weeks of time and no 
funds, save some small amounts 
doled out with democratic care to 
the twelve reserve banks. Those 
who served were volunteers. At a 
time when conscription was in 
effect for military purposes, the 
financing was on a volunteer basis 
with glory as the reward. The 
offices of bankers and bond dealers 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
other large cities were stripped of 
employees. Vice-presidentsof banks 
were doing small chores for Liberty 
Loan committees. High salaried 
men were filling small places. 
Captains of advertising whose work 
commands all but prohibitive sums 
were writing small copy at mid- 
night. The newspapers assigned 
crack men to the Liberty Loan 

' committees, the banks lent 

\\ A clerks, office boys were 
NG borrowed, and the whole 
Wigs, «=hhodge-podge of talent 





These marines are now in France; our dollars must stand behind them 


arranged itself 
like a twelve- 
mule team that 
has slid down a 
railroad dump. 
The American 
Bankers Associ- 
ation was an 
early volunteer. 
It had the ad- 
vantage of being 
already organ- 
ized and thor- 
oughly familiar with 
the manner of dealing 
with banks. It diverted 
its extensive machin- 
ery to a new use and 
called the members of 
its committees into action. It had 
almost instantly at its command 
experienced men in every county 
of every state, each one familiar 
with his sectional quota of banks. 
The general committee of the War 
Loan committees, operating from 
the headquarters in New York, sent 
plans and specifications, publicity 
material, advertising copy and 
booklets to all of the 29,750 banks 
in the country and gave the local 
committeemen an assignment to see 
that the material was used. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, and Lawrence 
Chamberlain, an expert in bond 
securities, were sent on a speaking 
trip across the continent. The 
arrangements were perfected for 
the advertisement of the Liberty 
Loan in 15,000 moving picture 
theaters. Nearly two million pieces 
of printed matter were mailed out. 
Reduced to practical terms the 
campaign be- 

a” came one of ad- 
vertising with 
posters and 
newspaper 
space in the 
chief mediums, 
news publicity, 
with newspaper 
Space and 
speakers as the 
instruments, 
and salesmen to 
make personal 
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canvasses and solicit the purchase 
of bonds. Thus the whole thing was 
resolved into a huge selling cam- 
paign in which were involved all 
the usual elements of successful 
salesmanship. 

This was the one great lesson. In 
the beginning no one seemed to 
realize that the government had 
engaged in a gigantic campaign to 
sell to the people an ordinary 
investment commodity whose in- 
trinsic value was no greater than 
that of thousands of similar com- 
modities but in which everyone was 
interested for reasons of national 
self-preservation. 

Strangely enough the difficult 
thing was to get to the people a 
complete understanding of just 
what it all meant—to impress upon 
them with success the dominant 
idea that it was the individual 
affair of each citizen—not the 
concern of some distant and intan- 
gible organization in Washington. 
For the first time in a good many 
years, a few hundred thousands of 
persons were brought to realize 
that they are an integral part of 
the nation and charged with direct 
responsibility. This notion was 
successfully conveyed in most cases 
by what often seemed grotesque 
relations of the consequences of 
failure to discharge this duty. A 
good many speakers had qualms 
about discussing this alternative. 














It didn’t seem plausible 
to argue in any kind of 
terms that failure of the 
loan meant failure on our 
part in the war, therefore 
possible failure for our 
allies, and therefore neces- 
sarily a defensive struggle 
against a most powerful 
and unscrupulous enemy. 
Nevertheless, the argu- 
ment—every argument— 
was reducible to that 
one and it never failed to 
bring a_ satisfactory 
response. 

The conclusion is in- 
evitable, therefore, that | 
where the people were 
brought to understand, || 
the response was instant 
and the bonds were sold. 

It is obvious that the 
work for the next bond |) 
issue is already cut out. 
It is not to be entered 
upon if success is to be 
reached by the easiest 
way, by unprepared vol- 
unteers who will be 
obliged to devote rather 
more than half their energies to 
organizing themselves, but by 
men experienced in such work. 
These men will necessarily be 
responsible to and under the direc- 
tion of a central organization 
competent to direct. 

The campaign must be financed. 
There is no reason why the govern- 
ment should undertake to sell two 
or three billions of bonds and hold 
itself immune from the expense. 
There is no reason why bankers, 
bond dealers and merchants should 
pay the cost of a selling campaign 
for government bonds. There is no 
reason why these bankers, bond 
dealers and merchants should spend 
upward of $3,000,000 for adver- 
tising, as they did. A campaign so 
financed is more than extravagant; 
it is positively wasteful. Half the 
cost of the last campaign would 
have double the effect if properly 
centralized and organized. 

Much has been said and written 
about the magnificent response of 
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MERICA will receive in September a call to 
rally behind the second loan for liberty. 

How will this bond issue be designated? Will it be 
known simply as the second issue of the Liberty 
Loan, or will the people be given, as far as pos- 
sible in advance, another slogan to rule this 

| gigantic drive for dollars? 
Certainly the new loan, and each subsequent 
issue, should have distinctive titles, both catchy 
_ and significant, to distinguish them in the popular 
mind and to make it apparent that the country 
has set itself another great task. 
It has been suggested that the second bond 
issue be called the Lincoln Loan, and in this 
phrase there certainly are all the good qualities |) 
“Lincoln Loan” has a cadence that | 
is contagious; it rolls easily from the tongue, and || 
it sticks in the mind. Further, it would be a || 
fitting tribute to a great American who fought 


for a great cause, and its wonderful advertising || 
| possibilities are not to be overlooked. 





the people to the government's 
request for two billions of dollars. 
It has been interpreted as an over- 
whelming indorsement of the war. 
No such interpretation is necessary. 
The people need no vindication at 
the hands of officials or leaders. In 
providing funds for the war they 
can be neither led nor misled. They 
want information. They are entitled 
to information. They will naturally 
be curious to know how the money 
is to be expended and they will 
be generous in their criticism. 
They will ask of the govern- 
ment the same frankness and 
confidence that the govern- 
ment asks of them. 
Beyond that—beyond 
the appeal to patriot- 
ism which is an ap- 
peal to self-inter- 
est—selling bonds 
is a business prop- 
osition to be 
worked out on a 
business basis— 
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through organization, ad- 
vertising, publicity, and 
salesmanship. 

The campaign which 
resulted in the oversub- 
scription of the first 
installment of Liberty 
Loan bonds brought 
contributions from ap- 
proximately four million 
persons. The large 
amounts subscribed by 
large corporations and 
men of wealth have been 
scaled down in making 
the allotments. These con- 
cerns and individuals will 
probably be able to buy 
| bonds of the next issue. 
/ But many thousands of 
| 
| 





subscribers took small 
amounts for which they 
are paying in installments 
often as low as one dollar 
or two dollars a week. Re- 
ports made to the Ameri- 
| can Bankers Association 
by 8,000 banks show that 
one-quarter of the bonds 
/} are held by the banks 
which are carrying on a 
continuous selling campaign. The 
field is no longer fallow. New sub- 
scribers must be found for the new 
bonds. It is as true now as when the 
Liberty Loan was first announced 
that, so far as possible, the banks 
must not buy bonds for their own 
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equip itself. Offices had to be ob- 
tained; men had to be assigned to 
the work to which they were best 
adapted; clerks, stenographers, 
accountants, writers, newspaper 
and publicity men, bond salesmen 
and speakers had to be mobilized. 
Telephones had to be installed, 
stationery printed, a scheme of op- 
eration devised, and, once devised, 
executed. The execution involved 
the selection of thousands of men 
for thousands of other committees 
in thousands of places and the 
direction and instruction of 
these thousands in their unaccus- 
tomed duties. 

For all of this work there was 
less than six weeks of time and no 
funds, save some small amounts 
doled out with democratic care to 
the twelve reserve banks. Those 
who served were volunteers. At a 
time when conscription was in 
effect for military purposes, the 
financing was on a volunteer basis 
with glory as the reward. The 
offices of bankers and bond dealers 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
other large cities were stripped of 
employees. Vice-presidentsof banks 
were doing small chores for Liberty 
Loan committees. High salaried 
men were filling small places. 
Captains of advertising whose work 
commands all but prohibitive sums 
were writing small copy at mid- 
night. The newspapers assigned 
crack men to the Liberty Loan 

committees, the banks lent 
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Ni | clerks, office boys were 
" borrowed, and the whole 
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arranged itself 
like a twelve- 
mule team that 
has slid down a 
railroad dump. 
The American 
Bankers Associ- 
ation was an 
early volunteer. 
It had the ad- 
vantage of being 
already organ- 
ized and thor- 
oughly familiar with 
the manner of dealing 
with banks. It diverted 
its extensive machin- 
ery to a new use and 
called the members of 
its committees into action. It had 
almost instantly at its command 
experienced men in every county 
of every state, each one familiar 
with his sectional quota of banks. 
The general committee of the War 
Loan committees, operating from 
the headquarters in New York, sent 
plans and specifications, publicity 
material, advertising copy and 
booklets to all of the 29,750 banks 
in the country and gave the local 
committeemen an assignment to see 
that the material was used. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis,and Lawrence 
Chamberlain, an expert in bond 
securities, were sent on a speaking 
trip across the continent. The 
arrangements were perfected for 
the advertisement of the Liberty 
Loan in 15,000 moving picture 
theaters. Nearly two million pieces 
of printed matter were mailed out. 
Reduced to practical terms the 
campaign be- 

a” came one of ad- 
vertising with 

posters and 
newspaper 
Space in the 
chief mediums, 
news publicity, 
with newspaper 
Space and 
speakers as the 
instruments, 
and salesmen to 
make personal 
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canvasses and solicit the purchase 
of bonds. Thus the whole thing was 
resolved into a huge selling cam- 
paign in which were involved all 
the usual elements of successful 
salesmanship. 

This was the one great lesson. In 
the beginning no one seemed to 
realize that the government had 
engaged in a gigantic campaign to 
sell to the people an ordinary 
investment commodity whose in- 
trinsic value was no greater than 
that of thousands of similar com- 
modities but in which everyone was 
interested for reasons of national 
self-preservation. 

Strangely enough the difficult 
thing was to get to the people a 
complete understanding of just 
what it all meant—to impress upon 
them with success the dominant 
idea that it was the individual 
affair of each. citizen—not the 
concern of some distant and intan- 
gible organization in Washington. 
For the first time in a good many 
years, a few hundred thousands of 
persons were brought to realize 
that they are an integral part of 
the nation and charged with direct 
responsibility. This notion was 
successfully conveyed in most cases 
by what often seemed grotesque 
relations of the consequences of 
failure to discharge this duty. A 
good many speakers had qualms 
about discussing this alternative. 

















It didn’t seem plausible 
to argue in any kind of 
terms that failure of the 
loan meant failure on our 
part in the war, therefore 
possible failure for our 
allies,and therefore neces- 
sarily a defensive struggle 
against a most powerful 
and unscrupulous enemy. 
Nevertheless, the argu- 
ment—every argument— 
was reducible to that 
one and it never failed to 
bring a_ satisfactory 
response. 

The conclusion is in- 
evitable, therefore, that 
where the people were 
brought to understand, || 
the response was instant 
and the bonds were sold. 

It is obvious that the | 
work for the next bond || 
issue is already cut out. 
It is not to be entered 
upon if success is to be 
reached by the easiest 
way, by unprepared vol- 
unteers who will 
obliged to devote rather 
more than half their energies to 
organizing themselves, but by 
men experienced in such work. 
These men will necessarily be 
responsible to and under the direc- 
tion of a central organization 
competent to direct. 

The campaign must be financed. 
There is no reason why the govern- 
ment should undertake to sell two 
or three billions of bonds and hold 
itself immune from the expense. 
There is no reason why bankers, 
bond dealers and merchants should 
pay the cost of a selling campaign 
for government bonds. There is no 
reason why these bankers, bond 
dealers and merchants should spend 
upward of $3,000,000 for adver- 
tising, as they did. A campaign so 
financed is more than extravagant; 
it is positively wasteful. Half the 
cost of the last campaign would 
have double the effect if properly 
centralized and organized. 

Much has been said and written 
about the magnificent response of 
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~ Will it be thes hincoln Loan? 


MERICA will receive in September a call to 

| rally behind the second loan for liberty. 
How will this bond issue be designated? Will it be 
known simply as the second issue of the Liberty 

| Loan, or will the people be given, as far as pos- 
sible in advance, another slogan to rule this 
| gigantic drive for dollars? 
_ Certainly the new loan, and each subsequent | 
issue, should have distinctive titles, both catchy 
and significant, to distinguish them in the popular jj 
mind and to make it apparent that the country | 
has set itself another great task. | 
It has been suggested that the second bond | 
issue be called the Lincoln Loan, and in this | 
_ phrase there certainly are all the good qualities | 





the people to the government's 
request for two billions of dollars. 
It has been interpreted as an over- 
whelming indorsement of the war. 
No such interpretation is necessary. 
The people need no vindication at 
the hands of officials or leaders. In 
providing funds for the war they 
can be neither led nor misled. They 
want information. They are entitled 
to information. They will naturally 
be curious to know how the money 
is to be expended and they will 
be generous in their criticism. 
They will ask of the govern- 
ment the same frankness and 
confidence that the govern- 
ment asks of them. 
Beyond that—beyond 
the appeal to patriot- 
ism which is an ap- 
peal to self-inter- 
est—selling bonds 
is a business prop- 
osition to be 
worked out on a 
business basis— 
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“Lincoln Loan” has a cadence that 

_ is contagious; it rolls easily from the tongue, and | 

it sticks in the mind. Further, it would be a | 
fitting tribute to a great American who fought 

_ for a great cause, and its wonderful advertising 


| possibilities are not to be overlooked. 
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through organization, ad- 
vertising, publicity, and 
salesmanship. 

The campaign which 
resulted in the oversub- 
scription of the first 
installment of Liberty 
Loan bonds brought 
contributions from ap- 
proximately four million 
persons. The large 
amounts subscribed by 
large corporations and 
men of wealth have been 
scaled down in making 
the allotments. These con- 
cerns and individuals will 
probably be able to buy 
bonds of the next issue. 
| But many thousands of 
| 











subscribers took small 
amounts for which they 
are paying in installments 
| often as low as one dollar 
| or two dollars a week. Re- 
ports made to the Ameri- 
| can Bankers Association 
| by 8,000 banks show that 

one-quarter of the bonds 
are held by the banks 
which are carrying on a 
continuous selling campaign. The 
field is no longer fallow. New sub- 
scribers must be found for the new 
bonds. It is as true now as when the 
Liberty Loan was first announced 
that, so far as possible, the banks 
must not buy bonds for their own 
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account and hold them. The chan- 
nels of credit must be kept clear 
or business will suffer. 

The next issue of Liberty Loan 
bonds will require as much work. 
The sale will be more difficult 
because the issue will probably be 
for three billion dollars—$3o0 for 
every man, woman and child in 


the United States—$300 for each 
of ten million persons, and ten mil- 
lion persons should subscribe if 
loan is to be truly popular. 

(Mr. Welton’s analysis of the 
problems confronting the country in 
marketing the next government loan 
contains, we believe, many valuable 
and practical lessons for business 
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men and commercial organizations, 
as well as for banks. For this reason 
we are willing to reprint, at actual 
cost to us, as many copies of this 
article as any bank may desire for 
distribution among its customers— 
the price not to exceed $6.00 per thou- 
sand. Banks wishing to order such 
reprints should notify us at once. 
—TueE EpiTors.) 
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FROM PINE TO PALM 








A Story 


Bankers 


ROM “pine to palm” it will 

extend—a broad, smooth road- 
way reaching into Canada approx- 
imately 100 miles and bisecting 
the United States, almost down to 
the Gulf of Mexico, traversing 
Minnesota, rich in its mines and 
agriculture, lowa and Kansas in 
the famous mid-western grain belt, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Louisiana in the wonderfully pro- 
ductive South. 

This was the dream of a small 
band of enthusiasts when they met 


of the Jefferson Highway = How 
Aided an International Project 


By DAVID N. FINK 


President, Jefferson Highway Association, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
in New Orleans less than two years 
ago, called themselves the Jefferson 
Highway Association and set them- 
selves the task of working out the 
idea of E. T. Meredith, then 
president of the association, for a 
continuous international highway 


—a 305-day road from the Crescent 
City to Winnipeg. They adopted 
the slogan, ‘Hard-surfaced by 
1919,’ and now their dream is 


6 


about to be realized, even to the 
letter of the slogan. 

Conducted like a great merchan- 
dising organization and a univer- 
sity combined, the project has met 
with enthusiastic support since its 
inception, and much of the success 
of the undertaking is due to the in- 
fluential bankers in that vast stretch 
of territory whose missionary work 
of painstaking explanation of the 
economics and the fundamental 
principles of financing good roads 
—the advantages to the community 








—has won innumerable converts 
willing to contribute time and 
money, once they thoroughly un- 
derstood the benefits to accrue. 

In their capacity as expert 
advisers, rather than as money 
merchants in organized banking, 
the individual bankers have played 
leading roles, attending meetings, 
urging the necessity of bond issues, 
serving on the various county 
boards in the eighty-nine counties 
tapped by the highway and 
eternally exposing the fallacy of the 
old adage, “you cannot eat your 
cake and have it too,” when that 
adage is misapplied to expenditures 
for highways. 

It is in the “university depart- 
ment —our educational system— 
in which the influence of the banker 
has been most potent, where we 
have at work, shoulder to shoulder, 
representatives of every human 
endeavor, not the least of whom 
is the banking fraternity. We 
have found them first in every 
community pushing forward the 
task of construction, contributing 
funds and energy, advising with 
their constituents, using their in- 
fluence and good-will, advocating 
the cause to their utmost, until 
there is not a community anywhere 
that is not thoroughly organized. 
They will continue their good work 
until the full mileage of the high- 
way has been completed and in use. 

Directed by J. D. Clarkson, 
general manager, the project made 
such rapid strides that provision 
was made, either in actual hard 
surface road building, or money in 
the treasury, for more than half of 
2,000 miles of highway in the first 
seven months of the association's 
existence. Tremendous impetus to 
the movement was given by a great 
summer school convening at all the 
principal points along the route on 
May 14 of this year and concluding 
June 29, augmented by a sociability 
run from Winnipeg to New Orleans 
and return. The announcement of 
the run was the signal for the spon- 
taneous enlistment of the bankers 
and prominent citizens as road 
workers who went out with shovel 





They found him living near Cass Lake, Minn.— 
Wa-Be-Ne-Gew-Wes, alias John Smith, 
born in 1788 


and hoe on days set by procla- 
mation by the various counties 
to prepare the way for the coming 
motor cavalcade. 

Impressed with the importance 
of the international roadway for 
transportation in times of war, the 
workers styled themselves the 
Jefferson Highway Neighbors, an 
army of volunteers 2,000 miles 
long, recruited from each of the 
seven states and provinces, from 
each of the eighty counties, par- 
ishes and municipalities and the 
264 villages, towns and cities, 
laboring for “the Jefferson High- 
way for peace or war.” And they 
made it “a roads day six weeks 
long, constructing and repairing 
for the duration of the tour. 

Typical of the attitude of the 
bankers from extreme north to 
extreme south 
is the financial 
aid given by the 
banks of the 
county of Cold- 
water, Minne- 
sota, which ad- 
vanced $12,000 
to the board of 
county commis- 
sioners without 
interest to carry 
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labor and supply bills until the 
county could legally issue warrants 
on the county road and bridge 
funds, the banks pro rating the 
amount among themselves accord- 
ing to their capital stock and 
surplus. The contributing banks 
were the First National Bank of 
Bagley, the Clearwater County 
State Bank of Bagley, the First 
National Bank of Gonvick, the 
Farmers State Bank of Gonvick, the 
First State Bank of Clearbrook and 
the First State Bank of Shevlin. 

In every community the project 
has received enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the citizens, as illustrated 
in a letter from the publisher of 
the Clearbrook Journal, Albert An- 
derson, to the association. “This 
highway,” he says, “is better than 
another railroad to. our county, 
and the people as a whole are 
praying for its early completion. 
The good roads spirit is running 
high in our county at present. The 
Jefferson Highway is its ‘mother.’ 
God bless its coming.” 

Just as railroad development in 
the early “80s joined up inde- 
pendent lines insignificant in 
themselves into powerful interstate 
or national systems, the Jefferson 
Highway has connected splendid 
road systems in seventeen of the 
counties it traverses, where good 
roadways, after reaching the limits 
in their respective counties, ran off 
into mud with the next system of 
good roads twenty-five to one 
hundred miles away. Thus we 
have taken over and international- 
ized local roads and multiplied by 
ten the value of every heretofore 
disconnected mile. 


It has been the duty of the 
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A beauty spot in the Ozarks ? 


banker to teach the public that we 
are in the business of selling the use 
of our highway to the traveling 
public—indirectly, of course—the 
fee for the use of the road being 
absorbed in the charge for garage, 
hotel and other service, and for 
merchandise. The result has been 
that the counties which already 
possessed good roads and had 
reconciled themselves to paying for 
them, saw that the traveling public 
from afar was going to pay for the 
roads and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity, when the highway takes 
them over. 

Facing west as they talk—to- 
ward the great open spaces where 
lie the great sources of wealth, and 
forgetting for the time being the 
storehouses in the east—our 
Jefferson Highway bankers have 
successfully preached the doctrine 
that one can spend one’s money 
for a product of great value, the 
possession of which will eventually 
re-attract the money to its source. 
Incidentally, they are practicing 
their own preaching, for eventually 
the highway will be one of their 
largest buyers of money and credit. 

Out in our agricultural districts 
are millions of people who have not 
the least suspicion of the power of 
credit, who look upon credit as a 
wild beast devouring all that comes 
its way. Here, too, our banker- 
educators are teaching the broad 
principles of the proper function 
and use of money and credit—that 
the enormous strength of credit 





can be tamed, 
harnessed and 
used for domes- 
tic purposes. 

The fallacy 
that good roads 
are an expense 
is being exposed 
from end to end 
of our highway 
by simple em- 
phasis of the 
fact that a good 
road passing a 
farm is consid- 
ered by the 
owner an invest- 
ment on a par with the money he 
expends in building a house, sink- 
ing a well or constructing a fence, 
and should be charged to the im- 
provement and investment account 
and not to the expense account. 

The farmer is taught that an 
issue of bonds for road construction 
and the securing of the money is as 
simple a process as that employed 
by the farmer when he goes to town 
and buys a piece of machinery on 
six months’ credit, signing his note 
(bond) for the price thereof. 

That good roads cost labor and 
not money, that there is just as 
much money in the community 
after a good roads system has been 
completed as there was before, and 
that the employment of labor on 
good roads means free circulation 
of money and consequent contin- 
uance of the prosperity of the 
community are other fundamental 
truths which the bankers are 
driving home, thereby rendering 
invaluable aid to the association. 

I do not know just how or why 
our past president, Mr. Meredith, 
conceived the Jefferson Highway 
idea. Yet from that idea of his a 
meeting was called at New Orleans 
in November, 1915, and there was 
born the Jefferson Highway Associ- 
ation, a real, full-grown, up-and- 
doing organization. At no time 
has the enthusiasm laxed or even 
waned, but quite the contrary, 
the pulse of the association has 
throbbed until now there is a uni- 
ted mass of humanity all the way 
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from New Orleans to Winnipeg 
Striving to serve the organization 
by building a 365-day road on the 
ground. Thanks to our banker- 
friends, we are confident we will 
be “‘hard-surfaced by 1919.” 

The run started, finished strong 
and became highway history on 
schedule June 29, and little remains 
but tochange the tense and bring our 
original proclamation up to date. 

It would read about like this: 

‘Know all men by these pres- 
ents: That all loyal Jefferson 
Highway Neighbors were called to 
the colors and responded. 

“In order that the Neighbors 
might give ocular demonstrations 
of their loyalty to the Highway 
and put into practice their theories 
of preparedness; it was determined 
to set aside three days for these 
purposes. 

“The first day was Universal 
Good Roads Day extending from 
Winnipeg to New Orleans, and the 
second and third were Round Trip 
Relay Good Roads Days preceding 
the sociability run, one day over 
the highway each way. 

‘Therefore, be it known that: 

May 1, 10917, WAS Jefferson 
Highway Good Roads Day.” 





On the highway in Missouri 
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Bank Business from the Big Loan 


Making Permanent Customers of Liberty 
Bond Subscribers is a Vital Problem Now 


OR once, the ambitions of the 
government and the banks run 
in exactly parallel grooves. Both 
interests are eager to keep mo- 
bilized and under financial arms, 
so to speak, the army of new 
investors recruited for the Liberty 
Loan. Uncle Sam's solicitude is 
due, of course, to a desire that all 
the newly-marshaled forces of thrift 
shall be available to meet the next 
and possibly the successive national 
loans that will be necessary as the 
war progresses. The concern of 
the bankers is prompted by a desire 
to hold as permanent customers 
the thousands of new converts to 
the principle of saving. If it is a 
selfish ambition, assuredly it is 
readily forgivable as such, inas- 
much as it is the only tangible rec- 
ompense to the bankers for their 
herculean work in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan. 
Even before the subscription books 
had closed on our initial war loan 
of the present century, Secretary 
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of the Treasury McAdoo had sent 
to all Federal Reserve Banks his 
significant telegram: “Will you 
not urge all the Liberty Loan com- 
mittees of your district and the 
banks to preserve their organiza- 
tions in order that they may be 
prepared to render signal services 
of like character to their govern- 
ment when it is called upon again 
to seek an additional credit? It is 
of the utmost importance that the 
splendid machinery now perfected 
shall be available when needed.”’ 
Although it will be September ere 
Uncle Sam will again call upon all 
patriotic citizens to step up to the 
bank windows with bond subscrip- 
tions, the government appreciates 
and acknowledges the importance 
of keeping every enlister of dollars 
in what might be termed a “'re- 
ceptive’ frame of mind. To that 
end the government will encourage 
a continuance of the publicity and 
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educational campaigns in behalf of 
systematic saving in general and 
bond buying in particular which 
have produced such remarkable 
results in the whirlwind “drive” 
that closed June 15. 

It is just here that American 
bankdom finds its opportunity. 
Uncle Sam will be found to be, in 
effect, backing the efforts of Ameri- 
can bankers to hold the customers 
that the big loan has brought. In 
this respect the Liberty Loan will 
be all but unique among the forms 
of public service and the financial 
“side lines’ which bankers now and 
then take up because of good nature 
or generous impulses. The banker 
who distributes Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals or sells travelers’ checks 
or acts as treasurer for a local 
charity ordinarily expects little 
reaction of tangible benefit in a 
banking sense, but he is likely to 
find that his effort in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan is literally a case of 
bread cast upon the waters. 
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Some bankers have proceeded, 
perhaps, upon the assumption that 
no special effort on their part will 
be required to hold in line the new 
customers or prospects that the 
war loan uncovered. No less an 
authority than Guy Emerson, vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York, who sub- 
ordinated his personal interests to 
devote his entire time to the Lib- 
erty Loan, feels, for instance, that 
to a certain extent the banks must 
automatically benefit by the new 
acquaintances formed incident to 
the distribution of Liberty bonds. 

The confidence of the bankers 
who feel that all they need do is sit 
back and await the development 
of relations with myriad new points 
of contact is based primarily on the 
circumstance that the large pro- 
portion of the Liberty bonds taken 
by persons who have not heretofore 
had any banking connections went 
to men and women who have 
undertaken purchase on the par- 
tial payment or installment plan. 
A full year will be required in most 
instances to complete such pay- 
ments. The theory—and it is 
obviously a plausible one—is that 
ere a year has rolled around the 
average embryo bond holder will 
have been converted to habits of 
thrift that will stick and will have, 
subconsciously if you please, 
cemented a connection, modest 
though it be, with the bank where 
he signed his bond subscription. 


» 
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Not in opposition to this logic 
but rather in amplification of it 
there is spreading, however, in 
banking circles a conviction that 
it may not be amiss for the banker 
to go out of his way to hold the 
customers won in the Liberty Loan 
enthusiam. This cult of encour- 
agement takes due account of the 
circumstances that will naturally 
operate to take the so-called “baby 
bonds” out of the hands of original 
subscribers. Certain it is that 
without the counsel and _ reas- 
surance of bankers many new 
recruits will part with their first 
bonds, and thus shorn will be 
liable to fall back into the ranks 
of the thriftless who not only lend 
no support to banks but do harm 
through spreading suspicion of 
banking as an institution. 

Banks that have generously ad- 
vanced money at 3/4 per cent to 
new patrons for the purchase of 
Liberty Loan bonds may be par- 
doned if they take the stand that 
in giving such liberal accommoda- 
tion they have done all that they 
can do or can be expected to do 
in furtherance of the war measures 
and the broad cause of national 
thrift. At the same time there is 
no gainsaying the fact that in the 
case of the individual bond buyer, 
here and there, circumstances are 
likely to arise that will compel the 
banker in the case to ponder 
whether or not he should not go 
even farther in the interest of a 
prospective per- 
manent customer. 
For thenew-found 
bond buyer who 
loses his enthu- 
Siasm as soon as 
the luster of his 
Liberty Loan but- 
ton has dimmed, 
there is perhaps 
no remedy worth 
invoking if moral 
suasion by the 
banker failstohold 
the newcomer to 
his ideals. But 
how about the 
bond holder who 
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through sickness or other bona-fide 
handicap gets behind in his pay- 


ments? How far a bank is justi- 
fied in going in “carrying” such 
victims of circumstances seems 
bound to become one of the big 
problems of the ensuing year in 
the banking world. 

That without watchful care the 
Liberty Loan bonds will slip from 
the hands of small investors and 
thus defeat the bankers’ purpose of 
enrolling permanent depositors 
seems to be attested by the record 
of certain previous “popular loans”’ 
in this and other countries. More 
than once it has come about that 
when in due course after the flota- 
tion of a popular loan the bonds 
went to a premium, most of the 
small holders sold out and took 
their profits. Such a contingency 
is especially to be feared at a time 
such as the present, when the tax- 
exempt feature of government 
bonds renders them especially at- 
tractive to persons liable to federal 
and state taxes upon intangibles 
and surtaxes upon incomes. 

As a matter of fact there are sev- 
eral good and sufficient reasons 
why the every day banker is justi- 
fied in going out of his way to 
persuade the volunteer to cling to 
his Liberty bond even though he 
could sell at a profit. For one 
thing, sale of the bond is likely to 
break off sharply the relationship 
newly established with the bank. 
Secondly, parting company with a 
bond perforce puts an end to that 
training in systematic saving that 
is coming to the individual who 
acquires a bond on the monthly 
payment plan. Finally, and per- 
haps most serious of all, is the 
danger that through his good for- 
tune in selling his initial bond 
purchase at a comfortable profit 
the new customer will be led away 
from the path of conservative in- 
vestment which the banker would 
have him follow, and into the field 
of speculation. Once caught by the 
lure of the get-rich-quick securities, 
a plunger is not only lost to the 
financial community as a _ safe 
and sane bank depositor but is 





the same time, 
a proper regard 
for community 
welfare and the 
stability of the 
banking _ struc- 
ture may impel 
him with com- 
plete consist- 
ency, in many 
instances to urge 
that the bond 
be “kept in the 
family” and the 





liable to spread his baneful influ- 
ence among others equally inex- 
perienced and susceptible. 

One of the shrewdest moves, say 
United States treasury officials 
that have been made by the banks 
keen for the “new business” the 
Liberty Loan can bring them, has 
been made by those institutions 
that have offered to care for the 
bonds of purchasers who have no 
safety deposit boxes of their own. 
Thus does the banker not only 
pave the way for eventually in- 
ducing the new bond holder to 
covet a safe deposit box of his 
own, but, more to the point, he 
sO arranges matters that no bond 
can be sold without the knowl- 
edge of the banker and without 
affording him opportunity to give 
good counsel to the seller if it 
appears that he is acting unwisely. 

That a tight rein may needs be 
kept on many a lately-won bank 
customer, lest he prove a backslider 
by transferring his initial bond, is 
eloquently attested by the flood of 
advertisements in all the news- 
papers offering to accept Liberty 
bonds (in some instances at a 
premium) in payment for all man- 
ner of merchandise. Of course, the 
local banker with due regard for the 
interests and privileges of his com- 
mercial clientele, can have no 
quarrel with the merchant who 
signifies his willingness to take a 
Liberty bond off the hands of an 
individual who has concluded that 
he would prefer an automobile, 
a musical instrument or some 
other alluring possession. At 


contemplated 
purchase financed in some other 
manner. 

Mention of the possibilities of a 
show of paternal interest on the 
part of the banker as a means of 
holding the new customers mus- 
tered by the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign opens up the whole subject 
of the value to bankers of the 
confidences this bond flotation has 
begotten. Many bankers, when 
first summoned for service as aids 
in Uncle Sam's war financing, fore- 
saw that part of their compensation 
would come in the form of an 
opportunity to make up mailing 
lists of “hand-picked” prospects 
for bombardment with the direct- 
by-mail advertising that the banks 
send out. Few if any of them 
anticipated, however, the oppor- 
tunity that has come to sense the 
hidden financial power of the aver- 
age local community, even as the 
live-wire merchant is ever alert for 
means to gauge the buying power 
of his territory. 

Probably the average banker 
had no conception of the extent 
to which he was to be called 
upon to play financial father 
confessor to many an_ individual 
to whom such a transaction as 
the purchase of a bond was dis- 
tinctly a new experience. When 
you stop to think about it, how- 
ever, there was nothing more 
natural than that many of the new 
visitors that the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign ushered into banking rooms 
should, in connection with their 
inquiries regarding bonds, disclose 
something of their financial 
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circumstances. Without prying or 
meddling, bankers have had opened 
to them new springs of inspiration. 
Here is a skilled artisan shown to 
be in receipt of a wage higher than 
the salary of many a professional 
man and with no excuse but his 
easy-going disposition for his fail- 
ure to boast a bank account. 
There is a disclosure of hoarded 
wealth drawn upon for the pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds but with a 
hint of further buried resources if 
only the banker could instill the 
confidence that would call them 
forth. So the list of typical ‘‘sur- 
prises’ might be continued—not 
forgetting the revelations as to the 
many folk who have been “banking 
by mail” all unbeknown to their 
local bankers—and the inside infor- 
mation thus acquired is likely to 
prove not less valuable to bankers 
in granting loans than as a stimulus 
to the cultivation of new checking 
or savings accounts. 

In making the most of the oppor- 
tunity that has knocked at his 
door the banker is called upon to 
take cognizance of the fact that 
many of the prospective or possible 
customers for whom he must thank 
the Liberty Loan are women and 
children. There is ample evidence 


that bond purchases, enormous in 
the aggregate, have been made by 
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women who were impelled solely 
by confidence that the safety of this 
particular investment is unques- 
tioned. Merely the disclosure of 
how many timid women there are 
in the United States who are afraid 
of all ordinary forms of investment, 
including in many instances a hesi- 
tancy to put absolute trust even 
in the banks, would seem 
to indicate a chance for 
important constructive 
work on the part of the 
banks. With respect to 
minors the bond purchases 
are of interest in a bank- 
ing sense principally in so 
far as they give to the far- 
sighted banker a line on 
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bankers and suggest at least the 
placing of the soft pedal on the 
right of the bank to demand sixty 
days notice of an intended with- 
drawal of deposits? Another ques- 
tion, often repeated during the past 
few weeks was, “If necessary could 
I borrow money on these bonds?”’ 
The frequency of its reiteration has 
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avenues of participation. 
instances inividuals who were fired 
with patriotism after twilight 
placed their subscriptions in 
strange banks because those banks 
happened to be open at night and 
their regular connection was not 


In many 


similarly available. In the closing 
days, too, many men with bank 
accounts ranged far afield 
before they found institu- 
tions where the waiting 
lines of bond subscribers 
were short enoughto allow 
them to take their turn. 

Under all such circum- 
stances where the exigen- 
cies of the loan have served 
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claim that the Liberty 

Loan has been a liberal 

education for improvi- 

dent America, it might 

be added that the bond 

distribution has supplied its object 
lessons for all bankers who are 
willing to cultivate broad vision. 
Merely the questions that were 
asked by the uninitiated should 
serve to give bankers a new concep- 
tion of the mental processes of 
those who hesitate on the bank 
threshold. For instance, may not 
the keen solicitude expressed by 
thousands as to the possibility 
of the quick conversion of their 
resources into cash, in case of 
need, have its moral for savings 
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It has struck twelve—now keep it running 


suggested an interesting awakening 
on the part of a heretofore negligent 
part of the public as to the impor- 
tance of gilt-edge collateral as 
security for bank loans. 

Lest some bankers be lulled to a 
sense of certain reward from the 
patronage attracted to their win- 
dows by the Liberty Loan it 
should, perhaps, be emphasized 
that great numbers of persons 
subscribed to the loan through 
banking channels that were not 
what might be termed their logical 


customers becomes espe- 

cially complex and invokes 

all the legitimate agencies 

of banking rivalry. After 

all, however, it is the new 
entrant in the sphere of saving who 
stands as a star of hope before the 
banker ambitious for expansion. 
To guide the novice by personal 
advice and to render service by 
safeguarding bonds and collecting 
the coupons is to serve self and 
country simultaneously. Inci- 
dentally, there is no more diplo- 
matic invitation than the query 
to the new bond holder: “Shall | 
open an account in your name and 
have the coupons placed to your 
credit as they become due?” 


Stopping a Stationery Leak 


When Griffin McCarthy was manager of the pub- 
licity department of the St. Louis Union Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo., he made an investigation of the use of 
ordinary deposit tickets and found that only about 
150,000 in every 500,000 printed were put to the 
purpose for which they were intended. The blank 
backs of these tickets were too convenient for use as 
scratch pads for the notations of the busy business 
man who kept a pad of deposit slips on his desk. A 
cheap pad of paper would have served just as well 
and would have been more economical (for the bank). 
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To remove the temptation and also to employ a 
new advertising medium, Mr. McCarthy proposed to 
print a bank advertisement on the back of each slip. 
He estimated that the additional cost of printing 
would be more than offset by. the saving in paper 
costs through promotion of the use of the slips for 
their legitimate purpose only, and the advertising 
feature would have further value in itself. 

The idea has possibilities. Have you checked up 
on the customers waste of your bank's stationery? 
It pays now-a-days to stop every little leak. 








OHN JONES, bank 
stockholder, prospect or most 


depositor, 


influential customer in Sedalia, 
with its 25,000 population, is the 
counterpart of John Jones in New 
York City, Des Moines, or Ko- 
komo, Ind. He is the average, 
thoroughly independent American 
citizen who trades where his trade 
is appreciated, quality of goods and 
other things being equal. He feels, 
and rightly, that he is no more 
under obligation to his banker than 
he is to his merchant, and the bank 
that gains his friendship and 
holds his business is the bank which 
shows its appreciation and takes a 
personal interest in him. 

The personal element is strong in 
all his business dealings, whether he 
is buying groceries, clothes, in- 
surance, hardware, bank service or 
any other commodity. This was 
the theory we accepted when we 
organized our bank six years ago 
and we have adhered to it firmly 
ever since. We determined to put 
real, human appeal into every letter 
we wrote to customers, stockholders 
and prospects, into every greeting 
in the bank, but especially into 
correspondence. Officials and 
employees throughout the bank 






learned to greet visitors and 
depositors by name, give them a 
welcome which had a ring of 
sincerity and assure them that their 
business was appreciated—and 
learned to write genuinely personal 
letters, the bank's best business- 
building medium next to direct 
contact with the customer. 

Today the bank ranks third 
among the fifteen financial in- 
stitutions in Pettis County from 
the standpoint of deposits, and is 
pressing close on the heels of the 
second in line. Our deposits 
November 17, 1915, were $386,652, 
jumping to $522,292 by November 
17, 1916, an increase of $135,640 or 
37 per cent. They are approxi- 
mately $575,000 now, showing a 
gain of $53,000 since last November. 

The results in actual figures 
satisfactorily answer for us the 
question, “Does It Pay?’ How we 
have done it is another question 
answered in this article. 

Advertising has always played 
an important part in the bank's 
business getting, with liberal use of 
newspaper space regularly, savings 
clubs and other modern processes 
of luring the elusive dollar from the 
family hiding place to the bank 
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Letters With a Real Human Appeal 
Have Built Business for One 
Missouri Bank 


By W. W. BARRETT 


Cashier, American Exchange Bank 


Sedalia, Mo. 


vaults, but letters have been our 
strongest advertising feature. 

Ever since the opening of the 
bank, we have used effectively a 
wide variety of letters, invariably 
signed with pen and ink and type- 
written when within the bounds of 
possibility. 

It is just as important to know 
when to write a letter and to whom 
to write it as it is to know what to 
write. For example, we never 
write a ‘follow up” letter without 
some apparent reason for calling 
the prospect's attention to the 
bank. Perhaps the letter will in- 
dicate that | have just been looking 
over the new accounts and notice 
with regret that Mr. John Doe's 
name does not appearamong them— 
a plausible excuse for writing Mr. 
Doe. I have prepared some seventy 
varieties of letters for our bank, 
many of which have been copied by 
other Missouri banks which we 
have supplied at cost, but I have 
concluded that the first essential of 
a letter campaign is a classified 
mailing list in three divisions, to 
include stockholders, customers 
and prospective customers. 

No bank can expect to build 
a busihess without first lining up 
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the stockholders to work for the 


institution. A monthly or quar- 
terly letter should tell them of the 
progress of the bank, suggest ways 
in which they can assist in its 
growth, express appreciation of 
their assistance and impress upon 
them the fact that they are a part 
of the institution whose success 
depends largely upon them. 

Typical of our style of letters to 
stockholders is the following: 

‘As one of our stockholders you 
will, no doubt, be pleased to know 
that the first month's business of 
this bank has been very satis- 
factory indeed to those in charge of 
its affairs. 

“It is extremely gratifying to the 
management to know that our 
stockholders have not only shown 
their loyalty to the institution by 
their patronage, but that through 
their influence many new names 
have been added to our growing 
list of depositors, and we want at 
this time to express our apprecia- 
tion for this hearty support and 
assistance you have given us in 
developing our business the past 
month. 

‘While the first month's business 
has been highly satisfactory, we 
feel that it can be greatly 
increased if we continue @Zgmaa 
to have the hearty sup- ~ 


port of the stockholders, and we 


trust that the success already 
attained will be an incentive for 
each one to put forth even greater 
efforts the coming month. 


“The officers in charge cannot 
reach every one who should become 
our customers, and we are asking 
every stockholder to make a special 
effort to send us some new business 
















this month. Can't you send us 
two or more new accounts; or if 
you have any funds that are not 
on deposit with us, won't you help 
us swell our business by placing 
them here? 

“Tt will be the policy of the offi- 
cers to keep its stockholders posted 
from time to time of progress of 
this institution and we want them 
to bear in mind the fact that they 
are a part of it and its success 
depends largely upon them. 

“Thanking you in advance for 
any new business you may direct 
to us, | am—”" 

A tactful letter to depositors who 
have closed accounts brings back a 
surprisingly large percentage who 
reopen business with the bank. 

“We regret,’ we write, “that 
you have recently closed your 
account at this bank and we trust 
the withdrawal of your balance was 
not due to any discourteous treat- 
ment by any of its employees or 
neglect of its officers in caring for 
the funds you entrusted to our 
keeping, as it is the policy of this 
institution to serve its customers in 
every way possible and to give to 
each the same careful consideration 
regardless of the size of the account 
carried with it. 

‘‘We wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the business you have 
given us in the past, and trust that 
the closing of your account is only 
temporary and that we may soon 
have the pleasure of seeing it re- 
opened. 

‘Assuring you of our willingness 
to serve you and confi- 
dently awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to do so, | am—"’ 

The personal 
note is strong, 
of course, in the 
letter going 
to new ac- 
counts, for 


indeed the customers of a bank 
can be developed into as good work- 
ers as the stockholders by the proper 


use of suitable letters. Significant 
in our letter of thanks to new 
depositors is this paragraph: ‘I was 
sorry, however, that | did not have 
an opportunity to meet you 
when you were in yesterday, 
but I hope the next time you are 
passing you will drop in and visit 
with us a little while and let us get 
better acquainted.” 

I find that a careful classification 
of new business letters affords a 
latitude of personal comment which 
well repays the effort. One type 
going to farmers will be totally 
different from that to business 
men, to the heads of households, 


or to women. 





Put yourself in the place of the 
farmer temporarily in need of 
money, as the farmer so often is at 
intervals during the season, and 
what would be your impressions on 
receipt of the following personal 
appeal? 

“A short time ago we wrote you 
calling your attention to this bank 
and soliciting a share of your busi- 
ness. Since that time we have 
added a great number of accounts, 
but regret that your name does not 
appear among them. 

“We again take the liberty of 
directing your attention to this 
bank and renewing our solicita- 
tion for some of your business. As 
stated in our previous letter, we 
believe that this bank 
should appeal especially to 
farmers, as the management 
is thoroughly familiar with 
the farmers’ needs and if 





— 


there is any class of business 
that we can handle better 
than any other class, it is 
that of the farmer. 

“Should you have some 
wheat or live stock to market 
in the near future, we would 
be glad to have you deposit 
the proceeds with us, or 
should you need some money 
to carry you over the dull 
season until you have some- 
thing to sell, come in and see 
uS, aS We are in a position 
to meet your requirements. 

“We would be glad if you 
would calland see us the first 
time you are in town, and 
assure you it would be a great 
pleasure to see your name on our 
books.”’ 

There is unlimited opportunity 
for special letters which help cement 
the friendship of customers, gain 
new business and strengthen the 
bank's hold in the community. 
Occasionally I go through the lists 
and pick some of our most 
loyal customers, writing them an 





The ‘glad hand” is a policy here 


intimate letter of thanks for their 
co-operations with us. Again a 
special list of inactive accounts will 
receive messages in which we 
endeavor to instill new life. Letters 
also go to savings depositors noti- 
fying them of interest credits and 
expressing appreciation. 

We also write letters introducing 
a bank representative in a personal 
call, and letters to newcomers. 
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Attention to the stranger 
in a strange land by personal 
letter is appreciated by the 
stranger more than would be 
at first supposed. In all these 
letter-writing activities we 
think we have demonstrated 
that the personal appeal, 
by personal letter and in 
person wins away out in 
front. Itisamatter of capi- 
talizing the human side of a 
bank by keeping ever in sight 
the fact that the men and 
women we need are first of 
all human themselves. 

In the work, in which my 
brother, E. R. Barrett, assist- 
ant cashier, has been an invaluable 
aid, we have set decidedly elastic 
rules governed solely by the appli- 
cation of common sense. 

There is perhaps only one which 
is hard and fast: All letters should 
be printed on good paper, carefully 
addressed and checked for accuracy 
of street numbers and spelling of 
names, and (this is important) 
signed universally with pen and ink. 


A Bank Lesson From Wool 


Boston leads the world in wool imports and has since 
the war disrupted the Liverpool market. Nearly half 
the importations into the United States in 1916, 
valued at $125,000,000, went to Boston and over 
seventy per cent of the production in this country in 
that year was also taken by Boston. The First 
National Bank, of that city, financed a large propor- 
tion of the importations, and in recognition of the 
leading position Boston holds in the wool market, the 
bank recently exhibited over two hundred specimens 
of properly identified foreign and domestic wool. 

The foundation of the collection is the existing group 
of United States custom house standard wools, ob- 
tained at cost to the government of about $20,000. 

Representative wool specimens from the separate 
fleeces were placed in glass jars and drawn staples 
from each fleece were shown in correspondingly 
marked boxes. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit was a collection 
of photographs of types of sheep prepared from selec- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States department of agriculture. 


Collection of the samples representing the world’s 
production required more than a year, but the success 
of the exhibit more than warranted the effort... The 
entire exhibit will be sent to various industrial 
expositions and wool trade associations, to which the 
specimens and the statistical information accompany- 
ing them will be of especial interest. 

Of approximately $35,000,000 worth of wool which 
came to Boston last year from Argentina alone, about 
$24,000,000 was financed through the First National 
Bank of Boston, and naturally the bank is interested 
in the development of the import wool trade and 
particularly from Argentina where a branch has been 
opened in Buenos Aires. 

But the point in the First National Bank's wool 
story which should appeal to other bankers, is the 
fact that the wool exhibit taught the bank a lesson in 
business building—taught it so thoroughly that the 
institution is contemplating the preparation of equally 
interesting displays of the products of other great 
industries of Boston and New England. 
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1—The Cleveland Trust Company is one of the banks 
that believe in preparedness; its boys drill in the bank 
lobby. 2—Behind the 100-pound tarpon is James T. 
Keena, president of the Peoples State Bank of Detroit. 
With him is George M. Hendrie, Detroit capitalist, near 
whose home in Naples, Fla., this modest catch was made. 
3—T.C. Erwin, vice-president of the Third National Bank 
of Atlanta, catches his wholesale. This 7co pounds of fish 
represents five hours and a half of real sport. 4—Ninety 
per cent of the employees of the First Nat:onal Bank, of 
Richmond, Va., drill on the roof. s5—This team is all in 
the family—nine Sorlien brothers, of Bode, Ia., and two 
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of them bankers. 6—H. Berg, cashier of the Scandina- 
vian-American Bank of Tacoma, Wash., likes the snow at 
Scenis Hot Springs. in the Cascade Mountains 7—R.P. 
Hillman, cashier of the Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank. 
Los Angeles, takes to water only when the roads will 
carry him no farther. The scene is near Big Bear Lake. 


Cal. 8—E. A. Brown, assistant cashier of the California 
State Bank, Sacramento, finds Lake Tahoe comfortable. 
9—T. T. Reese, president of the Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, West Palm Beach, Fla., says he will be sat- 
isfied when he lands in the New Jerusalem with a good 
horse, a gun, a dog and a fishing rod. He is well known 
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Bs a big game hunter. 10o—H.N. Tinker, president of the 
Puget Sound Bank & Trust Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
ultivates a ‘“‘preparedness™ garden with his two sons. 
1—T. T. McCord, cashier of the Bank of Palm Beach, 
pends his vacations landing sail fish. This is a seventy- 
nena 12—This is R. E. Seibels, cashier of the 
labama Bank & Trust Company, Montgomery, Ala., 
who got stymied by the camera. 13, 14, 15—No, not 
W. W.’s—merely (from left to right) Walter G. Nichol- 
on, vice-president of the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank; Alfred T. Lerchen, manager of credits of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Detroit; and Gerald J. McMechan. 
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vice-president of the Union Trust Company, Detroit. 
They leave their razors home when they rough it in 
Michigan's upper peninsula. 16—The hobby of G. H. 
Raleigh (in the background) needs no explanation He 
is assistant manager of the Bank of California, National 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 17—Stephen Appleby, cash 
ier of the National Bank of Tacoma, Wash., was instru- 
mental in obtaining for the government the site of the 
Business Men's Training Camp, now Lake Army Post. 
He “rested” there last year. Pierce County condemned 
70,0c0 acres of this land, donating it to the government 
just prior to the declaration of war. 
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A Big Vocabulary Alone Never Yet Won a 
War, Says the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


OMEHOW or other it seems 

as if a lot of people in this 
country were working on a hunch 
that they can talk this war to 
death. Scientists estimate that if 
all the useless words spilled about 
the big tussle were strung out in 
book form they would make a 
library stretching from Kenosha, 
Wis., to the Milky Way. 

The only thing that can stop 
most of these Marathon debates is 
closing time at Gus’s, or the supper 
bell. The war arguer is a good 
deal like a kid that starts playing 
soldier with the Flynn gang around 
the corner. For a couple of hours 
they settle the fate of the world 
with wooden swords, but the war 
ends when Willie's mother hollers 
that the hot waffles and maple are 
ready. Willie may be climbing the 
enemys breastwork to spear an 
opponent between the ribs and the 
first-line trench, but that doesn't 
interfere with his regular habit of 
taking on food. 

That's the way it is with the 
fellow who thinks the tongue is 
mightier than the machine gun. He 
is perfectly willing to let the fight 
go on as long as it doesn't keep 
him from flivvering every evening, 


touring the sirloin parlors once in a 
while, and seeing all the latest war 
pictures in the movies. If a battle 
cruiser sailed up the main street 
they'd think it was a new advertis- 
ing stunt, and go back to arguing 
how Joffre could have done better 
at the battle of the Marne. 

Such folks put it about this way: 
‘O, go over there and fight if you 
want to, but don’t bother me. 
Can't you see I'm arguing about 








Don't let war interfere with meals 


the war?” Well, the Liberty Loan 
and the Red Cross campaign have 
waked ‘em up some, but there's still 
a lot with both ears on the pillows. 
You know, the kind that throw a 
shoe at-the alarm clock and then 
kick because they're late for work. 

Ten years ago, if you said 
“billion dollars’ to a man he'd look 
the word up in the dictionary to see 
if it wasn’t some new nationality. 
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But for the last three vears the 
papers have been printing strings 
of figures as long as the inter- 
mission in a theater, and the guy 
that couldn't finance a picnic for 
two at a free lunch counter juggles 
billions around like a small boy 
handling rice at sister's wedding. 

If you start in counting a few 
billion you'll realize that the word 
is plural before you get through, 
but some folks act as though it was 
the next word to a dozen, going up. 
It would take a $40-a-week man just 
about a million years to earn the 
amount of the Liberty Loan, and 
old Methuselah couldn't have paid 
one year’s interest on it even if he'd 
lived to grow up. If the Liberty 
Loan wascashed in in one dollar bills 
and laid end to end it would run 
about eight times around the globe 
and still leave enough for a hungry 
man to buy a square meal. It 
would pay for two rides on the 
subway every day for 54,000,000 
years, and keep a small family in 
potatoes for several weeks. 

The trouble with our system of 
counting is that a billion is too easy 
to say. A lot of folks, when the 
government announced that it 
wanted a mere matter of a dollar 
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sign, a two, and nine ciphers, 
thought Uncle Sam was starting a 
new game: ‘Billion, billion, who's 
got the billion?” So they stood 
around and said: “I haven't, but 
there must be enough rich guys to 
lend the old gentleman that much.” 

If everybody joined the Let- 
George-Do-It Club, some of the 
steamships that arent working 
now would be running regular 


excursions across the Atlantic with 
all the passengers carrying their 
lunch in knapsacks. 
talking 


And all the 


in the world wouldn't 








Yct he kicks if he’s late for work 


persuade them that the “No Pick- 
nicking’ signs meant what they 
said. Getting them to go back 
home like nice boys would be about 
as easy as Selling encyclopedias to 
subway guards. 

The funny thing about war is 
that it takes a pile of men and 
munitions and that sort of thing. 
Another strange thing is that it 
requires money to raise a war loan. 
Talking a few billion dollars out of 
the thin air is like trying to catch 
trout by whistling “Hearts and 
Flowers’ in central Arizona. Even 
old Alladin had to put some oil in 
his lamp and trim the wick once in 
a while. Nobody ever paid for his 
Thanksgiving turkey by pulling 
the wishbone. 

Of course, everybody can't lug a 
Lee-Enfield. The only way a good 
many of us will go “over the top” 
is in getting out of the grandstand 
after the ball game, and the only 
trench a lot of us will ever get into 
will be when we ride at three miles 
an hour in front of a line of hacks 
and dum-dum-de-dum music. But 
that isn't it; there'll be enough go- 
ing over to leave a job and three- 
quarters for everyone else. 

Some fellow that knew said after 
this set-to started that war is no 
longer fought by armies; the people 





at home are just as important as 
the men who sleep on the edge of 
No-Man’'s Land. But there seem 
to be some that don’t know that 
the dove of peace, when last seen, 
was trying to rent a quiet nest on 
the top of the Matterhorn, and that 
the olive branch is used only for 
growing olives just now. They 
think resources are bound to win. 
They are, if they re all used. 

Two billion bucks for a starter is 
quite a piece of change, but it isn't 
a moist spot in the pail side of the 
total bill for three years of it. Fifty 
times that much would be closer to 
it, and by the time America has 
seen it through there'll be plenty 
more loans. Too many people 
think the government is like a clock 
that never has to be wound up, but 
will keep on running if the voters 
send enough people down to Wash- 
ington to keep the Congressional 
Record in copy. 

But they've got to get ready 
for hard work. Uncle Sam says: 
“| need your money or your life,” 
but he isn't holding you up. If you 
don't offer one or the other, some- 
body may take them both later. 
Yet a lot of folks who will buy in- 
surance won't give a nickel to the 
Red Cross or lend a dime to the 
government. And the premium 
sure is light when you think what 
you get for it. Asking questions at 
a time like this is about as sensible 
as dickering with the doctor about 
whether the medicine is worth 
the money. 

The bankers came through on 
the Liberty Loan like Ty Cobb in a 
pinch, and the people stood behind 
‘em, too, but there is a lot of 
education still to be handed out on 
this bond proposition. That was 
only the primary class in mathe- 
matics, and it’s up to the bankers 
to give ‘em all college degrees. Lots 
of folks still think a bond is 
something you get out of jail with, 
or something they lock on you 
when you re in jail. 

The bankers have got a great 
chance between now and the next 
loan to call their classes into school 
and start work. They can doa lot 
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to teach people that this isn't a 
practice war staged to settle a bet. 
They can show ‘em that these loans 
are a patriotic duty, and that a 
bond is as good as a gold certificate 
with interest. And they're as free 
from taxation as a door-knob is 
from stomach trouble. And they're 
as safe as a spring lamb at a 
vegetarian convention. 

The cash has got to come out of 
the people—out of their earnings, 
not their savings, for all the 
savings in the country wouldn't 
do the job. And they've got to be 
taught that it isn't a gift, but a 
loan. Everybody thinks he is 
saving all he can right now, but 
the way to win is to do a little 
bit more. People are surprised to 
find out that tacking the price of a 
bond or two on to the program 
doesn't make the wolf scratch any 
harder on the door. It’s like 
squeezing one more passenger into 
a street car—nobody notices the 
difference. It’s funny how mucha 
man can take out of his wages and 
still have enough left—just by mak- 
ing the American dollar do a day's 
work every day. Anybody that 
ever tried it will agree with this. 

The banks have got a great 
chance to put thrift in the diction- 
ary of every language in this 








People have different ideas of bonds 


country, and a dictionary in every 
home, with the page marked. 
They ve got a chance to get folks 
off the idea that bonds are a new 
kind of gold brick. They've got a 
chance to keep G. W. Cash right 
on the job, and help everybody 
along the line. Above all it’s their 
duty to teach people that this war 
is serious business, and every- 
body's business. It’s all a matter 
of advertising and education. 

Conversation never won a war, 
but the pen back home sure can 
help the sword out a heap. 








What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


N the past few weeks the para- 

mount thing in bank advertis- 
ing has been the nation-wide co- 
operation of practically all financial 
institutions in the effort to make a 
great success of the Liberty Loan. 
The results of that co-operation 
demonstrate what a vast amount 
of publicity machinery can be 
mobilized when all the banks of the 
country get together in a common 
cause. 

Some of the bigger things in 
the way of publicity for the Liberty 
Loan were done by the speeches 
and writings of Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, President 
Vanderlip of the National City 
Bank, and others of similar high 
standing in the financial world. 
When the campaign started back in 
May, a Liberty Loan committee 
in New York quickly produced a 
text-book on the whole proposition 








Baltimore has come into her own 


During the past few years the natural advantages, 
economic strength and potential commercial energy of 
Baltimore have been recognized by her own citizens 
and by the world at large. For many years she has 
been growing solidly, rapidly, has been gradually 
gathering power, and now she stands revealed as a 
manufacturing and commercial giant, conscious of 
power and ready to use it for the acquisition of still 
§reater power and in the service of her country. 


THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY stands now 
as it has in the past, stands now as it will in the future 
—ready and able to assist in the onward progress of 
Baltimore. 


The Company's large resources, due to the confidence 
of the people of this community, are being conserva- 
tively used to promote the continued advancement and 
lasting prosperity of Baltimore. 


Call and meet our officers and learn why we speak of 
our trust aod banking service as ‘‘superior” 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
Charles and Lexington Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 











Fig. 1. Boosting Baltimore 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 


to be used by bankers and others 
interested in educating the public 
as to its duty and opportunity. 
The American Bankers Association 
decided that it could render a ser- 
vice by sending to bankers through- 
out the country definite suggestions 
as to how they might advertise 
Liberty Bonds locally. The A.B.A. 
called a few of us together one 
afternoon and said: “We want at 
least a dozen good advertisements 
by tomorrow morning at I! 
oclock.” Each advertising man 
present agreed to bring at least two 
advertisements by that hour. The 
“Copy Loan” was over-subscribed, 
and instead of a dozen there were 
available two dozen good adver- 
tisements. A sub-committee then 
selected and edited a dozen adver- 
tisements, and within forty-eight 
hours broadsides showing proofs 
were in the mails on their way to 
all the banks in the United States. 


N the opposite page are repro- 
duced a few specimens of the 
great variety of Liberty Loan ad- 
vertisements of banks and trust 
companies. They will repay study, 
as undoubtedly we will have other 
occasion to advertise government 
loans before peace comes again. 
There is also shown a group of 
other war-time bank advertise- 
ments (Fig. 13), all of which are 
interesting and undoubtedly must 
have been effective. 


HE Red Bank, N. J., advertise- 

ment (Fig. 10) was typical of 
many community or co-operative 
advertisements which appeared in 
various parts of the country. The 
Quitman, Ga., ad. (Fig. 9) explains 
a weekly payment plan widely 
used. The First Trust & Savings 
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Bank has taken one of the A. B. A. 
ads. (Fig. 5), and galvanized it by 
using an appropriate illustration. 
This same institution displayed in 
its window a Spanish war bond as 
a sample of a government bond. 
The Bank of Antwerp ad. (Fig. 4) 
is one which | wrote for the A. B.A. 
collection to show people definitely 
how they could buy $50 bonds on 
the government's installment plan. 
The Tenafly advertisment (Fig. 6) 
I wrote with truck-gardening and 
farming communities in mind; the 
single-column Bankers Trust Com- 
pany ad. (Fig. 3) to hammer in the 
point that quick preparedness for 
America will tend to shorten the 
war; the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company advertisement 
(Fig. 8) to make a timely appeal on 
Registration Day, June 5; and 
the two-column Bankers Trust 
Company ad (Fig. 11) to show 








Will you disregard one 
of your highest duties? 


OUBTLESS you are now meeting fully the 
ID responsibilities you assumed in establishing 

a family. But have you provided for every 
contingency, so that the support of your wife and 
children will be assured? 


You can provide for your heirs by carefully plan- 
ning your will, having it prepared by a competent 
attorney, and by appointing Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco as executor and 
trustee. 
Our officers will be glad to talk 
over with you this important matter. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
| 464 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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Help Your Country 


and Make Money for Yourself 












Enlist Your Dollars 
in the War 


In this time of our country’s crisis an idle dollar is 






Uncle Sam must have the money QUICKLY to build 
thousands of food aud munition carrying ships, to 
raise, equip and maintain am army of 1,000,000 men; 
to give us @ smashing big navy—in short, to enable 












































































as much a “slacker” as an idle map. Are your 
BS our countryto carry on its share of the great war for dollars doing their duty? ~ 
| the FREEDOM OF THE WORLD. “The Liberty Loan of 1917” invites the immediate 
| YOU can do YOUR part by lending the Govern- response of the American people. Every dollar . yest; 
p | ment some of your savings. Invest sow in one or substribed will help make it a success. The Thi. try Win th . 38Y% Ina 
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of peace. SS There is an easy payment plan. For example, if you rotect our households and out freedom Pa Invest, s Hi OUr subsep; walk, 
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for payments at this bank as follows: We Will Count it a Privilege ree months, ‘"Stalments 4,°°” 20d make 
help sails aiicsnineenimaaiiacoactiaail: tani to Enter Your Subscription. ‘ extending gy, 
and 18% on June 28, 1917............. 9.00 T = 
v of 20% on July 30, 1917 ses 10,00 he F; 
" 30% on August 15, 1917.......... 15.00 oy ll |=) Irst N . 
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wide peace isforthem - Wo. OF TENAF, a an 
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- | 4 Per Cent. Paid on Certificates of Deposit 
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Join the club ; 
Fifth Ave. and 36th St. et 2 $50 U Hy Prosi pay 
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The Nation’s Roll of Honor : 
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If you are of the proper age. you will hasten ecrit 
to enroll for the Nation :) Army 

If beyond that age, you can at least register 
your approval of our righteous cause, up- 
hold the flag of your country and help supply 
the “sinews of war” by subscribing to the 
Liberty Loan. Register today! 


Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company 


$ WESTMINISTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, R 1 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK- 


H. LANE YouNnG Cashier 





of Quitman 



































LIBERTY 
BOND 


The World is Watching us 


The world at large -- our allies, neutrals and 
the enemy —will soon know how sincere 
we Americans are in our determination to 
“see it through 


is MACH 





EVERY AMERICAN HOME ~ 
‘| Should Have a Liberty Bond 


- You may not be able to fight, but you can help support those who are willing 
~ to give their life, if need be. 
S 





LL me 


Unless the $2,000,000,000 LIBERTY 
LOAN bond offering of our Government is 
instantly subscribed— yes, oversubscribed — 
all will realize that we are not throwing 
our full weight into the scale, that we are 
not standing back of our flag and our Gov- 
ment as we should. 


“TOT 





~ The undersigned not only will receive subscriptions for these 
SN bonds, but offer their services as custodians, without charge, for 
_ small bonds of $5,000 or less for individual purchasers. 


Red Bank Trust Company Second National Bank 


Red Bank, N. J. Red Bank, N. J. 


Have YOU done YOUR share? 


1a NTT AT 


We will help you by taking care of all de- 
tails of your LIBERTY BOND subscription 


Consult our Liberty Loan Department today 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street Fifth Ave. and 36th St. 
New Yorx City 
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Figs. 3-11. A variety of appeals for the Liberty Loan 
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Our Country! 


Loyalty 


“With malice toward non 


In her intercourse 


with foreign nations may she al- 


all, with firmness in the night. as God gives 


ways be in the right: but our 


us to see the right Lincoln 
country. right or wrong.” 
A State of War has been thrust upon 
us. Aunited nation in this solemn 
hour calmly faces the future with that 
confidence born of complete fai h in 
American Ideals. 


The Lake County National Bank stands 
united with every member of this com- 
munity and Country to cooperate in 
every way possible in resisting any 
attempt to abrogate American Free 
dom, Justice and Honor. 


-Stephen Decatur 


Patriotism 


The instinct of self-preservation is 
primal--.the first law of nature. Next 
to his life man fights longest and hard- 
est for his property---that which re- 


HE presi- 

dent of the 
Deposit & Sav- 
ings Bank of 
Snow Hill, Md., 
O. M. Purnell, 
wrote me as fol- 
lows: 

“T am writing 
to ask your ad- 
vice as to how 
much space in 


presents the result of his toil; there- 
fore when any nian voluntarily offers 
his life or his money to the service of 
his countay he beccmes a patriot in 
the truest sense of the word. 





Lake County National Bank | 


its local paper a 
bank of $25,000 
capital ina 
small town in an 
agricultural dis- 











Lake County National Bank | 


the importance of discouraging the 
enemy by our vast mobilization of 
dollars. Being a very old institution 
The Bank of New York naturally 
goes back into history for the text 
of its good advertisement (Fig. 7). 


HE Fidelity Trust Company, 

Baltimore, advertisement (Fig. 
1) is a splendid illustration of a 
bank helping the interests of all 
concerned by boosting its com- 
munity. The advertisement of the 
Merchantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco (Fig. 2) is perfectly 
balanced typographically and is a 
little unusual by virtue of the fact 
that it shows an interior view 
rather than the exterior view of 
the bank's building so common in 
bank publicity. 








OR the duration of the war and 

thereafter it would seem that 
there will be a continuing responsi- 
bility and opportunity devolving 
upon the American banker to edu- 
cate the people in true thrift and 
their financial obligations to the 
government that protects them. 
To produce, to conserve—these are 
the great duties of those of us who 
“stay by the stuff"’ while others go 
down to the battle, and the bankers 
must show us how to do it and keep 
our feet in the straight and narrow 
path that leads to financial safety. 
And they are recognizing this duty. 





trict should use, 


bn and how. | am 

South Dakota patriotism : Sas 
is the real thing using five-inch 
Space and 


change copy every two weeks. | 
try to make the ads. attractive but 
hear very little comment and can- 
not see the good they do, if any. 
If there is a way to improve them 
| want to know it, or if there is a 
better way to advertise | want to 
know; and I enclose a few copies 
of my ads. | am ready to start 
something new if I can see it will 
pay, or be made to think it will, 
and | thought possibly you might 
suggest something. I am just in- 
troducing the Baby Club. I am 
thinking of enlarging capital, build- 
ing a large addi- 
tion, having a 





advertisements a bank can have. 
The advertisements submitted 
seemed to lack that almost indefin- 
able but very real quality known 
as “punch,” and the 3 per cent 
annual interest offered on savings 
does not seem very attractive in 
competition with the 4 per cent, 
semi-annually compounded, offered 
by the banking-by-mail institu- 
tions, or even the newest govern- 
ment bonds. 


he Trade Acceptance in Na- 


tional Preparedness’ is the title 
of a convincing and timely booklet, 
being a reprint of a speech made to 
Southern business men at Memphis 
by Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of 
the Board of the Irving National 
Bank of New York. 

Years ago, when I conducted a 
department similar to this in the 
“Bankers Magazine,” one of my 
regular “contribs was John W. 
Wadden, president of the Lake 
County National Bank, Madison. 

I am glad to welcome him into 
my new fold and take pleasure in 
reproducing some of the ads. he 
sent me (Fig. 12). Regarding them, 
Mr. Wadden writes: 

“We have two dailies, and 
change our copy at least twice and 
sometimes three times a _ week. 
Since the declaration of war by 
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ladies’ rest room, 


a farmers waiting 
room, a _ consul- 
tation room, etc. 
This with a view 
to advertising our 
bank, our loca- 
tion, and our 
interest in the 
community. | 
will appreciate 
any suggestions 
and advice.” 

I told Mr. 
Purnell that he 
was on the right 
track because 
good service to 
the public is one 
of the best 


Can We Help? 


Living at home will be important this 
year as never before. Every man should 
raise his own food this year if he never 
did it before. 


If you cam use more stock on your farm 
or need planting seed or feed and need 


We are ready to help you diversify in 


any way we can. 





4 
Lewisville State Bank | is ma 
“The Bank on the Corner” a ie M i 
ee a M 


For Home Defense 





“ BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street Telephone 8900 Rector 


| 

| 
Resources over $250,000,000 —— 
, | 
SS — 
obilizing Money for War 











Why not con: 


sider them, soberly, sow? 





DRAFTED! 





BANK 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


“WE PAY YOU TO SAVE” 


HE. United States faces the imperative demands 

war, To meet them, « great popul 
offered by the Government. The oa! 
serve the nation’s needs. This war 
every citisen. Although our country 








d our 
financial institutions strong, it is the people who must 
subscribe co this great loan uf it is to be successful 






or War,” a booklet review- 
ces and showing the reason for 
esting in this loan, will be fore 








Fig. 13. 
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War-time bank advertisements 











this country we have devoted our 
advertising space to advertise- 
ments along the lines of patriotism 
and preparedness, to the exclusion 
of all other matter. We believe 
that this is an effective way in 
which all banks can do their ‘bit’ 
in the present crisis. We are en- 
joying your department in The 
Burroughs Clearing House.” 


advertisements, but there's nothing 
to prevent the building of mental 
pictures. There is a legitimate use 
for imagination in advertising as 
well as in other departments of 
business. For example, referring 
to that same Albany bank adver- 
tisement, consider its heading for 
a moment. “Long Distance Bank- 
ing by Mail” 














The Problem Before You 


---When the Bills Come in 





Are You on the Profit Side? 


He Did Not Save 


Does Your Income Show a 










American Exchange Bank 


does not suggest 
as detailed or 
memorable a 
mental picture 
as would such a 
heading as this: 





TOUGH LUCK! 


Or Is I aa ¢ j = 
Sotitane A Man in Alas 
une Reareees ka Sends $1,000 





Six Thousand 


Pa 
a ot ein 
ll _ resid Bara it 


actotar, No Matt Miles to De- 
GINNING 5 a 
Un Sag ask posit It in our 
Nationa! ee 
Sedalia National Bank Bank. That 


calls up visions 
of huskies, and 


Citizens National Bank 
Sedalia Trast Company 








ORWARI k . Profit; or Do You Break Even 
F ae FOR RO Ne ees or Fall Behind? 
pM, the . 4 
Hit or mise plans mean atcens ex 
Th 
Don't Ye 
; che 3 
amounts. Dent delay Act NOV Third National Sank a 
Sedalia Trust Compasy Chizers Wabenal 











American Exchange Bank 





Citizens National Bank 
Union Savings Bank 
Third National Back 
Sedalia National Bank Fig. 14 











bank advertising 


FN yraseragat daca of community 
bank advertisements was sent 
me by the Sedalia, Mo., Trust 
Company. Some of them are shown 
herewith (Fig. 14). I think this 
advertising is very good, especially 
those advertisements which show 
uniformity and harmony in style of 
typography. The important thing 
is that these six banks have gotten 
together and are carrying out this 
plan of co-operative advertising, 
which | believe is the most eco- 
nomical and effective. 


ERE'S a strip of six bank ads. 

(Fig. 15) taken from a Malone, 
N. Y., newspaper. There are good 
points buried in each one of them, 
which a clever advertisement 
writer and designer could bring 
out. There is not a good border 
in the bunch. The nearest ap- 
proach to satisfactory typography 
is found in the Albany ad., and 
that leaves something to be de- 
sired. It may not be feasible to 
have illustrations in all of these 





dog sleds, and 
the first boat 
down in the spring, and all because 
that man up in the land of the 
midnight sun had supreme confi- 


Excellent community dence in the security of the Albany 


City Savings Institution. 


A. SINGLER of the Union 

¢ National Bank, Tulsa, Okla., 

sent me a good war-time ad. 

headed “Be an Optimist.” That's 

right, we need about a million 

“Mark Tapleys” in this country 
from now on. 


AMENESS, Tameness and 
Lameness, are three things to 
be avoided in bank advertising, 
according to William G. Rose, of 
Cleveland, and he’s dead right, at 
that. At the same time, your ad- 
vertising ought not to be too “‘dif- 
ferent, too wild or too sprightly. 
There is a happy medium. 


HILE it is true that we are at 

war and many thousands will 
soon be wearing military khaki, 
midsummer is still a time when 
banks can profitably advertise safe 
deposit and storage facilities and 
travelers checks. “Vacation as 
usual’ will be the case with many 
who feel especially the need for 
rest in these strenuous times. 
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tunity to the easy going, easy spending men and women of 
America. Now, at last eve 

thrift are a pat ic 

day date b 
cal times ¢ *‘Sixties.’’ Do not economize merely to get 
alon ng. Economize to get ahead. Every dollar which you save 
and deposit in this bank means not only absolute safety for 
your money, but also that much more money lent to our gov- 
ent, State 


ryone can see 









that prudence and 
tortu 


iK 
small savings bi ink deposits made ir 


erm 





and National, or to our allies, or applied in 
loans to increase the output of farms. For seventy years 
through wars and rumors of war the Burlington Savings Bank 
has stood for stability. Assets more than $18,000,000. Interest 
4 per cent. semi-annually. 





pI at et 
THE PRESIDENT SAYS: 
. 

“Let every man and every woman assume the duty of 
careful, provident use and expenditure as a public duty, as a 
pa of patriotism.’ 

We are engaged in a war for humanity. The most smpor- 
tant part of ou racrvict will he tends red in feeding and finane- 
ing our great allies. This war is at ence a test and an oppor- 











of improved business conditions and greater prosperity is 
shown by increasing bank deposits. Are you putting your 
share to your credit in a reserve fund? Your account is 
invited. 4% INTEREST PAID. 











LONG DISTANCE BANKING BY MAIL. 


When a person living in Alaska, 6000 miles from Albany, sends 
us Postal Money Orders amounting to $1000.00 for deposit there is 
no reason why the readers of this paper should hesitate to send us 
their savings by mail. 

Assets. over $12,000,000.00 
Surplus ” 700,000.00 


4 % Compound Interest paid since 1908. 


Our folder ‘Long Distance Banking by Mail’ just issued sent on re- 
qnest. 


Albany City Savings Institution 


100 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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ORMOND COLE, Pres. EMORY C. MOWER, Vice-Pres. 


HOLLIS E. GRAY, Treas. 


WINOOSKI SAVINGS BANK 


The Bank has paid interest compounding semi—annually at 
at the rate of 4 percent. per annnm since January J], 1907, and at 
the rate of 4 1-4 percent. Per annum at four of the last six interest 
Assets $3,002,686 31 Deposits $2,718,638.13 

Net Surplus $273,953.6° 
Deposits on or before Saturday, May 5th draw interest 
from May Ist. We shall be pleased to answer any inquiry by 


return mail. 
WINOOSKI SAVINGS BANK 
Organized 48 years 
No. 11 Winooski Block WINOOSKI, VT. 


periods. 








Mower. Chas. H Shipman, R. 3. White 
Homer E Wright. 


Trustees: Ormond Cole, Emory C 
Frank E Bigwood, HOLLIS E. GRAY 


















The Farmers National Bank of Malone 


(Established tn 1964) 
MATT. C. RANSOM, Pres. F. PF. FISK, Cashier 
G. HERBERT HALE, Vice-Pres. F. J. TAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 





& Safe Deposit Box in our new burglar and Gre proof vault 
would provide complete protection for your seceritie, or other 
valuables 
Wheo tz Malone make eur sew home your headquarters. 

















Robert Morris, Financier of the-Revolution 








Ap immigrant boy, be ran errands for a Philadelphia store—werk- 
ed, studied, saved a little out of meager earnings against later needa. 
And during the Revolutionary War Morris gave generously of bis 
resources for the blessed cause. His savings helped make the Nation. 

It ie unlikely you will be called on to supply funds to cenduct a 
war for Independence. It ts quite likely, though, that you will need 
savings to tide you over a family sick spell or save you from mis- 
fortune. Have you set aside anything for the rainy day? 

Start an account at this bank with a part of you next salary. 


| Peoples National Bank, Malone, N. Y. 








Fig. 15. Wanted—an expert planner of 


of advertisements 











Making Bankers of Bank Clerks 


The Student in the American Institute of 
Banking Has Nation-wide Opportunity 


The following article by F. E. 
Tyng, Jr., was awarded first prize 
of $20 in the contest conducted by 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING House 
for the best exposition of the oppor- 
tunities for advancement afforded by 
the study courses of the American I n- 
stitute of Banking. 


N all lines of business endeavor 

there will always be found two 
groups of workers. Members of 
one group are paid wages propor- 
tionate to their physical ability. 
The other group are salaried 
according to mental ability. The 
man who is paid proportionately to 
his physical ability commences his 
career at practically the highest 
salary he will ever afterward receive 
—while there is no limit as regards 
salary and position of the man 
whose best asset is brain matter. 
Bankers as a class may be classified 
as being in the latter group, and 
naturally, for knowledge and in- 
telligence are qualifications more 
necessary for their success than 
just physical power. We referred 
to “bankers’"—we did not say 
“bank clerks.’ It is the mission of 
the American Institute of Banking 
to transform the latter into the 
former; to provide that necessary 
education—practical education— 
which makes a banker out of a 
bank clerk. 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing has been for many years a very 
vital interest in the lives of several 
thousand bank men in cities 
throughout the United States. 
Each chapter has been the center 
of educational work and _ social 
intercourse for men employed in all 
classes of banking. Many a banker 
can say today that it was the force 
that kept him out of the “rut” in 
his early days. Each chapter is 
likewise the meeting place for 


By F. E. TYNG, Jr. 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York City 


banker and bank officers to discuss 
current topics. Opportunity is 
afforded the bank man of the 
younger generation to meet and 
become associated with older bank 
men who have achieved success. 
They are thus able to profit by the 
latters experience. Opportunity 
for developing the personal element 
is present in all A. I. B. chapters. 
Through Institute associations and 
environment then, do we find the 
first and perhaps the most impor- 
tant oportunity that the Institute 
offers the young bank man for his 
advancement. 

It has been intimated above that 
the employes of banks must “travel 
on their knowledge.’ Thirst for 


knowledge and desire for educa- 
tion is a prominent human trait. 
Yet we daily see evidences of that 
desire unfulfilled. Many a boy in 
his early ‘teens is forced to leave 














F. E. Tyng, Jr. 
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school and work. Many a bank- 
clerk enters on his career with the 
bare rudiments of an education. 
He may be intelligent—**smart’’— 
he may possess nearly all those 
qualifications which make for ad- 
vancement. He will climb, and he 
will be advanced up to a certain 
point, and there his progress will 
be arrested. No one knows better 
than he the cause. Would that he 
had been able to complete his 
school training! This is the point 
where the Institute steps in and 
offers to help him by practical 
instruction by business men. Ad- 
vantage: opportunity for advance- 
ment through a more perfect 
education. 

This is the age of specialization, 
in the banks of the country as well 
as in other industries. In the 
modern bank located in a large city 
routine is so specialized, so divided 
among departments that we find 
many bank clerks who are quite 
familiar with the work of one 
department but who know little or 
nothing concerning the work of 
other departments of the same 
bank. Aclerk in a large city bank 
now considers himself fortunate if 
he is able to work successively in 
three or four different departments. 
The preliminary courses in all 
Chapters of the American Institute 
of Banking include education in 
banking practice and the relations 
of departments of a bank to one 
another. The object is to provide 
members with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory of the workings 
of a bank and all its parts. Having 
a knowledge of this, it is a simple 
matter to put theory to practical 
application. 

The courses given by the 
American Institute of Banking are 
designed to fit students for all lines 

















of banking business. Courses cover loans and credits, 
investments, foreign exchange, etc., and a basic in- 
struction is provided in business English, economics, 
and banking history of the United States. Classes, 
usually more advanced, include studies in law with 
particular reference to the Negotiable Instruments 
Act and laws of contracts. For those desiring to 
equip themselves for foreign opportunities there are 
courses in various languages and foreign trade. ‘Open 
meetings are held frequently in all chapters for the 
purpose of discussing problems of general interest. 

The field of activity of the A. I. B. man may 
be nation-wide. Members achieving prominence in 
one chapter often become equally prominent in the 
national organization. Country-wide recognition of 
ability by such an organization as the American 
Institute of Banking brings national opportunities for 
advancement. Banks and bankers throughout the 
country are only beginning to realize the worth of 
the Institute-trained man. 

Consider the opportunities for development of 
personal initiative and executive training, the culti- 
vation of a pleasing personality and ability to make 
quick, sagacious decisions regarding matters of impor- 
tance. How to talk convincingly and how to speak 
in public are taught members in several chapters. 
Debates are arranged between various chapters. 
Service on committees develops those qualities found 
in the high salaried, successful executive. 

Mention has been made of only the more important 
features of the advancement-producing courses offered 
to all bank men at nominal cost by the American 
Institute of Banking. We have sketched the A. I. B. 
man in his making; it is fit that our last picture of 
him shall show him when “made.” 

He sits at his desk in the quiet executive offices 
of one of the most powerful banking institutions in 
Wall Street. He is president. 

His policies influence industries throughout the 
country, for behind him is the immense power of 
millions of dollars of banking capital. His advice is 
eagerly sought by the individual merchant or presi- 
dents of the greatest corporations and his opinions 
carry weight throughout the world. He is without a 
college education. His first field of usefulness was a 
minor clerkship in a small bank. He studied at the 
local chapter of the American Institute of Banking. 
His circle of aquaintances, suddenly enlarged, now 
grew steadily. Knowledge and ability soon made 
themselves noticed, and, helped by connections made 
largely through the Institute he has risen ever 
higher, each position bearing greater responsibilities. 
At length came the call to Wall Street. Such men 
guide the destinies of the world’s greatest banks. 























TYPOCOUNT 


A Ledger Paper made especially 
for Modern Machine Bookkeeping 


ne ae sg is a prime requisite in ledger paper 
—pbut strength and firmness alone, without a 
proper proportion of pliability are neither prac- 
tical nor desirable. The real durability of a sheet 
depends fully as much upon its elasticity of tex- 
ture as upon its stiffness and toughness. 


pW) 07 
ee 


OMEN EDGR 


This paper is remarkably firm and stiff, without 
being brittle. It will neither crack nor crease, and 
it retains its “backbone” always, even after long 
handling in and out of the Bookkeeping Machine 
and files. The texture of Typocount LINEN 
LEDGER is in every way particularly suited to 
this class of work. 

In color, Typocounrt is a pleasing buff that is 
restful to the eyes and practical, because it does 
not easily show soil. 

The price of TypocounT is very moderate. 


Every sheet of Typocount bears the dated 
watermark shown above. Look for it. 


Try out Typocount for yourself—We'll send 
you generous samples for machine test, and 
the interesting TypocounT folder. 


Byron Weston Company 
‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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S PIONEERS in the development 
A of a specific device for Machine 
Accounting and by reason of our 

long experience in this field of manu- 
facture, we were peculiarly situated to 
thoroughly study and perfect this 
method of accounting. The Kalamazoo 
Style “C” System is the result of fifteen 
years of loose leaf development and it 
has not only increased the speed of the 
posting machine but has made machine 
posting practical, efficient and desirable. 
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LOOSE-LEAF-ODEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


| 
Banks, Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail 
Concerns all over the Country have in- 
creased the efficiency of their accounting 
departments by the use of this Style “C” 
System. This System increases the efficiency 
of any type of Posting or Bookkeeping 
Machine. This Style “C” System is the 
highest attainment in the perfection of 
loose leaf equipment and is destined to 
practically replace the present record 
Binders. You can obtain the advantage 
given you in the “Kalamazoo Style ‘C’ 
System” in no other device made. 
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Full and detailed information will 
be sent you on the Style “C” System 
upon request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Is Your Statement Understood? 


If the average depositor had a banker in his home 
to whom he could appeal as interpreter or trans- 
lator five times a year, he, the depositor, could derive 
satisfaction or disappointment, as the case might be, 
from the statement of his bank, mailed to him period- 
ically in accordance with orders of the comptroller of 
the currency. 

Fortunately many banks have begun to realize the 
limitations of their stockholders and depositors and 
are preparing statements they can understand at a 
glance and from which they can learn to what use 
their money is being put. 

An excellent example of the simplified bank state- 
ment is that issued by the Bank of Cocoa, Cocoa, Fla. 
Total assets of $276,613.63 are listed as follows: 

“Banking house, furniture and fixtures, $8,868.15. 
This indicates the cost of our business home, together 
with the modern fixtures and machines used for the 
efficient conduct of the bank's business. 

“Loans and discounts, $125,329.59. This account 
represents loans made to customers on a broad margin 
of security. 

“Due from other banks, $128,633.57. The law 
says that, with our deposits the present size, we must 
keep a reserve in other banks amounting to $50,000. 
We play safe and exceed the legal reserve by $78,000. 

“Cash on hand, $8,886.10. Large amounts of cash 
tempt burglars and holdup men. We carry burglarly 
and hold-up insurance of $10,000 to protect this cash. 

“Loans in suit, $783.37. All banks occasionally 
have a borrower who will not renew or pay his note. 
Wide-awake banks segregate this class and put them 
on a blacklist as shown by these figures. 

“Other assets, $4,112.85. This constitutes premium 
on the insurance covering all deposits, taxes paid, etc. 

Some of the liabilities, similarly treated in a lucid, 
logical manner, are itemized as follows: 

“Surplus and undivided profits, $7,941.46. An 
amount earned and set aside to support the capital 
stock and increase the value of same. 

“Cashier's checks, $2,173.05. Some customers 
prefer purchasing our cashier's checks to using their 
own in making out of town payments. 

“Certified checks, $473.28. Patrons’ checks which we 
have guaranteed the payment of. When this is done 
the bank protects itself by charging off the amount 
to the patron’s account when the check is certified. 

“Dividends unpaid, $178. One sure sign of a bank's 
progress is that it is a dividend-paying institution. 
This bank pays a dividend every year. 

“Notes payable, none. Banks, like individuals, 
sometimes borrow money for re-lending to customers. 
This bank has never had to borrow a dollar. 

“Other liabilities, $59.10. Small items, such as 
safety deposit box rent, for which the bank is liable 
to the stockholders.” 
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App 62 lowa Banks 


IxTy-Two Iowa Banks employ Crappick SERVICE 
S as their Advertising Department. We place the 
advertising of these banks upon a systematic basis, 
apportioning the expense for various forms and 
BO media for the year in advance. We schedule the 
yy work, write the newspaper ads and make the printers’ 
eens layouts; furnish cuts and attend to art work and 

designing; supply certain forms of lobby advertising 
Vacation Time and movie slides; write personal and form letters for 
direct-by-mail advertising, business and crop inter- 
views for local papers, and give prompt attention to 





City folks start for the country, 
Farm life holds infinite charm; 


harm, all calls for special advertising which may arise dur- 
oe ee the a. lights, ing the year. These Iowa Banks employ us upon 
ee ee ee a monthly salary basis—the same as though the 
Mountaineers go to the seashore, 2 <i ° *aL: 
Saal bathinn they fed 6 teat: Craddick organization were employed right within 
3 Those on the coast try the mountains, 3 the Bank. We are serving banks in thirty other | 
Feeling the heights can't be beat. states. 


Write for information blanks and permit 


Traveling men think not of railroads, us to submit a proposal for your consideration. 


Stay-at-homes start on a tour; 

















Doctors forget suffering patients, We serve banks only 

Invalids try a new cure. 

Aad lai : H. B. CRAD DICK, Financial Advertising 
Aotoring claims every novice, a 

Visesndies ditenia: dada Advertising Manager for 300 Banks 

Card fiends take fiercely to tennis, 1003-1006 First Nat’l-Soo Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Athletes start learning bridge whist. 
All of us do something different, 

(2 Seems we all yearn for a change— 2) 
Something away from the routine, | 
Something that’s novel and strange. 

So we will follow our custom, om orta e too S 
Seek a new sport or new clime; 

Summer is here and is calling, 
This is the vacation time. 














Conserve Energy 
Increase Output 





Why We Need Synopsis of Week Addi hi 
Life Guards at Atlantic City cing machine operators 
a require comfort to obtain 
The Man Sand beach 
The Girl Surf bachine greatest speed—they become 
Sion ones: ames tired if forced to retain one 
Waterlilies Sunny boardwalk position. Their work suffers 
“George, aren't they beautiful!” | Saltwater taffy —speed is decreased. The 
“Sweetheart, I'll get you one.” Sunburn leg muscles of the average 
One grab Some blisters | @O FOB operator are inactive. They 
a — a BD Grand — become cramped and bind. 
plash! tarting home . : . . 
Fortunately both can swim. Safe! (Thank heavens.) Our stools, especially designed for adding machine | 
| operators after long study, offer several comfortable 
The petticoat brigade is mobilizing in the comfortable rocking || positions and provide for feet shifting without dimin- 
chairs that line the porches of the country’s summer hotels. | 


ishing speed. The feet can be hung by the heels, 
placed flat on the floor, or in several other positions, | 
all adding to the comfort of the worker. 


Whiskey may kill more men that bullets, but we would like to 
see the casualty list that follows this season's canoe campaign. 
July and August are about the only months a mandolin player 


ok alban wee ome a a _ These stools are not only comfortable, but are 
This is the time of year when one is forced to believe that all || durable and low-priced. They wear for a lifetime 
‘‘haberdasher’s clerks are absolute falsifiers so far as white flannel and are available to all. If unsatisfactory, return to 


trousers and shrinking are concerned. us and we will refund your money. 


gi 6 7 THE ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 
Ee, ° GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
2 
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MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


1400 accounts. $425,000 deposits. 
4 Ledgers. “We now post both our 
ledgers AND STATEMENTS in the time 
formerly given to the ledgers alone’ 

-The Marshall Nationa’ Bank, Marshall, Texas. 























The Big Majority 
of Banks using posting 
machines has purchased 
Baker-Vawter Loose Leaf 
Equipment. Choice, 
by so large a buying 
group as this, is proof 
that Baker-Vawter 
Company—in every 
way—is best fitted 
to supply YOUR equipment, too. 





fir 
a) 
‘ 


Write Dept. M for estimates. 
Factories: Benton Harbor, Mich., Holyoke, Mass. 
Salesmen everywhere. Sales Offices in 42 cities, 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


iginators and Manufacturers 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
































No. 79 of a series 


























| This is Your Magazine 


FILE IT! 


HAT bankers may preserve their copies of THE 

_Burroucus Ciearinc House, the editors are 
offering to them at actual cost—$1.25—postage prepaid, 
a durable binder of limp leather, prepared especially 
to hold twelve copies of this magazine. 

Each issue of THe Burroucus CLEARING House contains 
practical stories on campaigns and systems successfully oper- 
ated by various banks throughout the country. It will pay you 
to save these articles for future reference. They will help you 


when you plan to institute a campaign for building business or 
systematizing some department of your institution. 

This Eveready Binder prevents loss of your magazine and 
enables you to keep an entire file always at hand for reference. 


Address THE BuRRouGHS CLEARING Howse, Detroit, Mich. 
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Handling Florida’s Transient Trade 


When the population of a city leaps from 20,000 in 
the summer months to 100,000 in winter and back 


again between winter and summer, the transitory 
character of the bank accounts present a problem 
difficult for the bankers to solve. 

This is the situation in Miami, Fla., to which more 
than 100,000 wealthy residents of the north flock 
every winter to avoid the zero weather back home 
for periods ranging from two weeks to two months. 

Because its accounts change rapidly—more rapidly 
than in any other bank in America, according to 
President E. C. Romfh—the First National Bank, of 
Miami, has been compelled to take precautions for 
its own protection in handling the accounts on its 
books. Each depositor is required to sign his name 
across the top of a ledger page, thus aiding the book- 
keeper in making sure that all checks he handles are 
for the account to which he posts them. Signing on 
a second ledger page is not required because the 
bookkeeper is familiar with the signature before the 
first page is filled. 


Something New in Finance 


Down in Louisiana they tell of a darky, who, 
through some devious and complicated means, came 
to be the head of a small and rather wabbly bank in 
a country village. As regards his own well-being he 
was a very thrifty person, but the interests of his 
patrons bothered him little. Another negro named 
Sam had by honest toil on a neighboring plantation 
amassed a fortune amounting to $200, and being more 
provident than many of his race he tucked it away in 
this bank. When, a few months later, Sam moved to 
a town farther south and went to work on another 
plantation, he thought he would feel more at ease 
with his $200 nearer home. He decided to deposit 
his money with his new employer, and went to him 
to find out how to get it. The plantation owner 
obtained a draft and mailed it to the darkey banker, 
but a few days later it came back with the words, 
“Not Sufficient Funds’ stamped boldly across the 
face. The planter was perplexed. He had every 
reason to believe Sam was telling the truth, and he 
decided to investigate personally. Taking a train 
north he strode into the bank with fire in his eyes. 
‘Green,’ he demanded brusquely, waving the draft 
“what does this mean? Didn't Sam deposit $200 
with you?” ‘He sure did, boss, he sure did,’ agreed 
the banker. “Then why do you return this draft 
with ‘Not Sufficient Funds’ stamped on it?’’ demanded 
the planter. ‘Why, boss,” explained the darky 
banker, “you don’ understand ma meanin’. Them 
there words don’ have no reference to Sam a'tall. 
It's dis yere bank what aint got sufficient funds.” 





















































SIXTY-FIVE Years of Service for Brooklyn 
Business Men.” This was the caption of 
— an advertisement run in the local news- 
papers a few months ago by the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn. It told an interesting banking 
story. For three score years and five, almost 
the span of normal life of man, this institution 
has grown and prospered with the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Its suecess may be said to be due, in 
part at least, to these three banking virtues, “‘Ac- 
tivity, Burroughs, Cordiality.”’ “Activity” brings 
business, Burroughs Machines make it possible 
to handle figures efficiently and accurately, and 
cordiality makes friends and helps hold them. 

“Cordiality’’ seems to be the ruling spirit of 
this bank. One doesn’t have to be in the build- 
ing more than a minute before he realizes that he 
is more than welcome. The very atmosphere 
seems to be charged with the ‘“‘we are feeling fine; 
how do you do”’ spirit. This touch of pleasant- 
ness is helping to build the business. 








The Spirit of Friendliness Rules 


William §8. Irish, vice-president and cashier, 
and Ansel P. Verity, assistant cashier, occupy 
desks back of a low railing near the main 
entrance to the lobby. Unless Mr. Irish is very 
busy, he has time to greet with a friendly smile 
most everyone who comes into the bank. This 
spirit of friendliness does not stop with the 
officials; it goes right down the line to the last 
cage. Everybody is happy, and their happiness 
is infectious. A customer may come in with a 
grouch, but he goes out with a smile. 








CTIVITY. 
BURROUGHS. 
CORDIALITY. 


Glhe A B C of BANKING 


Only active men are permitted to associate 
themselves with this bank. This tells the 
“Activity” story. The organization works as 
one big, active man, leaving not a stone unturned 
to get legitimate business. 

One of the employees, Edwin A. Marschalk, 
discount clerk, typifies in a sense the stability of 
the First National. Just half a century ago, as 
a young man out of school, he walked into the 
bank’s lobby looking for a job. Ever since that 
time, with the exception of two years and a half 
when he strayed from the fold, he has been at one 
of the windows of the First National. Fifty 
years with the same bank proves two things. 
First, that the employee is all right and second, 
that the bank is all right. 


Progress Demands Up-to-date Methods 


The First National Bank is serving a rapidly 
increasing number of customers, not only because 
of its favorable location right on the Williams- 
burg Bridge Plaza and within easy access to a 
dozen transportation lines, but because of its 
distinctive virtues, which spell progressiveness. 

Now we come to the other virtue, which is not 
the least. Being good business men, the officers 
of this institution are always on the lookout to 
adopt new and improved methods in machinery 
to facilitate the tremendous amount of figuring 
work. In several departments, especially the 
receiving teller’s and collection departments, 
short-cuts have been made and labor-saving de- 
vices have been installed that have saved time 
and money. 
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When the opportunity came two years ago to 
substitute neat, accurate, machine-made state- 
ments for the old pass book, it was embraced at 
once. The machine-made statement experiment 
(and it seemed like an experiment to them at that 
time, although it was only two years ago) proved 
a source of such thorough satisfaction that about 
a year ago it was decided also to post the ledger 
on Burroughs Machines. 

Under the old pen-and-ink method the book- 
keepers labored many a night, in fact, it was the 
exception rather than the rule when they got 
away on time. At the end of the month when 


the pass books came in to be balanced, the con- 
course, the 


gestion was at its 
depositors 
were com- 
pelled to 
leave their | | 
pass books | 
to be bal- | | 
anced. They 
received no 
statements 
of their | 
accounts; 
they were | | 
put to an | | 
unnecessary 
amount of 
work to || 
reconcile | | 
them. tar 


height. Of 


Machine Statements 
Please Customers 












new business department, produce big results. 
Advertising attached to a monthly statement is 
pretty sure to be read. 

Posting statements on Burroughs Machines 
proved so valuable an asset to this institution 
that the officers had no hesitancy in going one 
step farther and posting their ledgers on the same 
machines. Prior toinstalling Burroughs Machines 
for ledger posting, this bank had approximately 
2,300 accounts, which required six men to handle, 
four bookkeepers and two debit clerks. Now 
with more than 2,600 accounts, the work is done 
by five bookkeepers, while no debit clerks are 
necessary. This is an actual saving of one man’s 
salary, despite the fact that the business has 
Pane a largely in- 

2 ee _ 4 ereased. 
sii But the 
direct finan- 
cial saving 
made is 
nothing in 
comparison 
with the 
satisfaction 
derived 
from know- 
ing the 
ledgers and 
statements 
are always 
correctly 
——Is}_ posted right 
up to the 
minute. The Bur- 
roughs-made ledger 
page, containing as it 




















Things are different — 
now. Each customer 
now receives a month- 
ly statement from his bank just as he might 
receive from a commercial house. These state- 
ments made on Burroughs Machines are 
neatly printed and are always accurate. This 
service is greatly appreciated by the bank’s 
customers. 

In the old days it was necessary to give the 
bookkeeper considerable notice if you expected 
him to foot up long columns of figures. This not 
only took up the bookkeeper’s time, but it delayed 
the customer, causing much inconvenience. The 
customer is now enabled to obtain a statement 
of his account at a moment’s notice, for the 
statement is always posted right up to date. 

The envelope which holds the monthly 
statement is used also for carrying the bank’s 
business-building advertising literature. This 
advertising is helping R. C. Irish, manager of the 





Burroughs means comfort, speed, accuracy 


- ARSED, 


does all the detail 
necessary, simplified 
this bank’s bookkeep- 
ing problem and made debit clerks a luxury. 

In the pen-and-ink days this bank, just like 
other banks using the old methods, had practi- 
cally no proof of posting. They were never sure 
that their accounts were correct. Now the 
posting is proved every day. It is next to 
impossible for an error to get by. The ledgers 
(they use the loose-leaf variety in this bank) 
are posted in the afternoon and the statements 
the next morning. The Burroughs automatically 
subtracts the checks from and adds the deposits 
to the old balance. The new balance is computed 
and printed on the ledger and statement without 
mental effort on the part of the operator. 

When ledgers are posted with the Burroughs 
Machine it is impossible for overdrafts to go 
undetected. When the postings in which the 
overdraft is included have been made, the 
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NAME George Wilson & Company 
ADDRESS 1412-16 South street 
OLO BALANCE arte CHECKS IN DETAIL oaTe | DEPOSITS DATE | NEW BALANCE — 
BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD may a 30520.77 WAY 2 
“YL 5.00- way i 
: 2 25.70- 7,583.55 < 39.75 4 
way 2 25.00= ‘'200.00- way 2 5275.53] wav 2 
hy 3 66 -e 56.95 - 483.02 4vy 3 saaeics 
wy 4 25.00 - 14,635.50 = 34154 
ha 4 Re 60.00 = way 5.543.675 wav 4 
ay oe 7=- 1,00000- 00 Auay 5 ies 
WAY 7 RC 4.96 = 250.00 = 004 
MAY 7 RC 298 < 450,00 - 408.13 aNar 7 11,037.31] ™“Y 7 
263768 may & O- 925182 = 900 4 
way 8 CS - 552.25 - 504 
"i & - wae ERD 
wAY @RD way 6 16,161.59 4] 
16,161.85 ‘ 1,000.00 = 967.48 = 46.67 -|"s¥ 9a 
¥ cG ns WAY S05 d 
war 9 é wav 9 5,76 4.1 7] 
5,764.17] 20 ,00 - 25.00 - 
WAY 0 C6 MAY 4 0 2413911 
4.259.121 | wavs - 600.00 - 
Yaic WAYa2 22839 
WAY2 2 9961908 “vada 31,598.7 3)\# 
3.73 | waa 2 ce é- 123.79 - 1,000.00 = —e's 32,4 7 4.8 Bh 
88] mya 4 1,090.00 = 210.00 - 12,307.35 uaraa 16204.23] *avas 35,16 1.7 €}s 
Zs Yis = ——- —a = = ———__— 
7é)" Ay f" 
27,30 9] MATa 
rtcttyt aes + Statement of Account THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK Month of __ Mey 
17.1 6762 | varie for the Month of OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. Vouchere Returned 
20,153.14] “Y19 ¢ mae. 85 _vouchers Returned 
14,528.87] "v24 co may’ To 
14,52656 | “Ar22 
WAY 2 rc 
Way 2 5 nenneae OF —_— George Wilson & Company 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK itai26 ‘Sout: week 
PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE IF NO ERROR IS REPORTED IN TEN DAYS. THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT 
ay DATE CHECKS DATE CHECKS DATE CHECKS OATE DEPOSITS DATE BALANCE 
ii 2 25.00 -f25 25.00 + feat 30,520.77 2 30,520.77 
2] 2 25.70 415 610.66 - 2 527553 2 30,495.77 
3] 2 7,583.85 41566 31- 4 5543.67 2 27,897.00 # 
4) 2 39.75 416 25.00 - ” 11,037.31 3 E7,354.99 % 
Bi 2 25.00 416 10,063.82 =| ERO 60.00 4 10,143.71 4% 
6 2 200.00 417 24.35 - eR 324.96 8 17,118.54 4 
7} 3s 4 ie 210.00 = 9 RD 29298 7 2637858 + 
ei s 58.95 fie 73913 - © os 988.68 € 16161564 # 
@ 3c 483.02 418 800.00 = © 6333.88 © 2£5,76417 # 
10} ¢ 25.00 419 10,181.57 + 12 22839 20 24,139.11 
11lj) 4 14,635.80 44 9¢6 35 4act 296190 }] 42 31,598.73 % 
12) 4 3415 19 1,000.00 = 14 16,204.23 “2 30,474.38 # 
13], 4 Rc 60.00 421% 29 — ae 4,73465 |} 24 35,161.76 
14 5 25.00 422 56.80 4 19 555733 as 27,300.79 
18] 5 1,000.00 422 547.25 ~ 22 5,599.30 |] +6 i7,19197 
16], 5 cc 7 22 5,559.21 4 2 2R0 "15000 17 17,167.62 
17) 7 450.00 $2 2Ac 150.00 4 2a 6.01964 }ié 20,153.14 
18) 7 250.00 2 3ca bee 25c 111.48 |} 19 1452687 
19) 7 50.00 425 1,000.00 + 2eé 64.00 24 14,526.58 
20]) 7 ac 293.98 2 bec 193.00 + 26 5,698.50 |] 22 135,61262 
21 7a 32496 2 5c 34 25AD "7500 23 13,962.55 4% 
22] 7 40613 wes 1,000.00 ~ 34 333655 § 24 19,982.19 
23] © 25.90 426 1,000.00 ~ 2 4c 139.44 25 1690054 4% 
2a] © 925182 2 6co 10- 2¢ E5,S6514 & 
28 © 25.00 —2 RC 7500 + q 22,588.04 4% 
26), &cc 43 29 537.75 s 21,72591% 
a7 °® 552.25 29 16.45 — 34 24,603.91 x 
28) « 47.50 429 105.90 + 
29) © 700.00 429 25.00 - 
30]) ° 1,000.00 2 9c ihe 
31 9 967.48 —|29 250.00 + 
32 ° 4667 -]32 20833 + 
33]]) sce 6-34 250.00 = 
34 }}20 1,000.00 =|32 16.66 — 
38 ji10 600.00 =/52 125.00 - 
36 }j1 0 25.00 - 
37 |j1 Occ 6 <a 
38 }j14 46.43 - 
39 }j22 2,083.92 - 
40 jz 2 600.00 -h. = 
41 jt icc 32< 
42 |= 123.79 = 
43 jj2 2G E=- 
44 2 2 1,000.00 - 
45 i: 4 1,000.00 = 
46 ja 4 21000 - baie 
47 ||2 4 12,307.35 - or sans 
8 2 5 200.00 - i" 
9 |I2 5 25.00 - 
oO 5 5,000.00 - 34 24,603.91 
C-C Signifies Certified Check C-—L Bignifies Collection L-N Bignifies Loon 
1-N 7 Interest R-D 5 Re Deposit R-c Returned Chech 
ps ¥ Discount co Charge rr Protest Fee 








The individual ledger and statement forms reproduced 
above show the neatness, legibility and accuracy of Bur- 
roughs posting. The form being posted is dropped into the 
high-backed carriage of the machine, and is brought into 
printing position by alight pull of alever. The proper date 
keys have been depressed at the start of the day’s work, and 
the operator does not have to think of dates; they repeat 
automatically all day long in the proper columns. The 








bookkeeper has merely to list the checks and deposits and 
touch the operating bar after each posting. The machine 
does the rest, automatically adding and subtracting in the 
right columns, and computing the new balance. Note 
that the minus sign is printed after every debit item, 
and a star when the machine is cleared. All ciphers 
likewise are filled in automatically, as well as punc- 
tuation marks. 
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warning the bookkeeper at once that the account 
is overdrawn. By an extra touch on the oper- 
ating bar, the lock is released and the debit 
balance is then — in the proper column 
with the symbol © D after it in red. This acts 
as a danger signal to to the operator and prevents 
him from picking up a debit balance as a credit 
balance in the next posting. 

During the old regime of pen-and-ink much 
valuable time was spent in filling in dates for 
almost every item handled. Now that time is 
devoted to actual posting work. Before begin- 
ning work in the morning the operators simply 
impress the keys for the proper date, and during 
the entire day the correct date is automatically 
printed on each ledger sheet in the proper 
columns. 


Burroughs automatically becomes locked, thus 











Posting proved Daily 


| 
| 
| As the ledgers and statements are posted and 
| | returned to the binder, they are slightly offset to 
prepare for the proof of posting. In the morning 
when the statements are posted, the new balance 
on each statement is called back against the 
new balance on the corresponding ledger page 
| and if the amounts check, it proves that the 
}| right amounts have been posted to the right 
account, and all this is done by 11 o’clock. By 
keeping the ledgers and statements posted right 
| up to the minute and in absolute balance, the 
old-time pen-and-ink, month-end rush is avoided. 
The work is spread equally over the month. 
“The boys posting the ledgers on the Bur- 
| roughs Machines seem to catch irregularities in 
i} checks better than they did in the old pen-and- 
| ink days,” says Vice-President Irish. ‘The 
machines seem to make the operators more alert. 
They keep their minds on their work better and 
| develop in usefulness much faster. 


Trial Balance a Formality 











A control account is kept for each ledger 
| division and a trial balance is taken from each 
| ledger division weekly. The experience of this 
bank has been that the trial balance is more or 
less of a formality. Errors simply cannot con- 
ceal themselves in the ledgers when the posting 
is proved every day. 

The young men operating the five Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines at the 
| First National Bank of Brooklyn never had any 

experience with bookkeeping machines before 
going to work on the Burroughs. Their work 


was errorless from the very 











| start and increased in speed as 
| the days went on, until now 
| 
i] 
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six hundred accounts. the sork if 


Gedit clerks are n 





» the work is much more neatly end 


hesitate therefore, to recommend the 


achines for the work of both statements and 


Yours very truly 


Wb rb, * Cashier. 














GUR a. —_ pocunEnnee MACHINES 


This letter shows what Burroughs has done I 


the ledger posting and statement work may be | 
considered the easiest in the bank. | 

The slogan, “Anyone Can Operate a Bur- | 
roughs” is more than a mere mouthful of | 
pleasant-sounding words. It means just what 
it says. In these troublous times of war when 
the country’s youth is being drawn to the colors, 
banks have to be prepared for quick changes in 
their clerical forces if they are to maintain their 
efficiency. The use of Burroughs Machines for 
ledger posting and statements in banks creates a | 
feeling of mutual independence on the part of 
the officials and the men. The employees know 
they do not have to worry about leaving their | 
jobs and the officials know that the gaps can be — J 
filled at a moment’s notice. | | 

The experience of the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn is in no way exceptional. Hundreds | 
of other banks, large and small, have likewise 
found in Burroughs-posted ledgers and state- 
ments freedom from error, overtime and the 
waste that accompanies pen-and-ink book- 
keeping. 

You can easily get in touch with the nearest 
of the 170 offices maintained by the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany in the United States and 
Canada. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
4070-1-11-45M-7-17(3285) 
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Ld Card Ledgers Have Proved | 
Their Outstanding Advantages 


for Speed 
—kase of Operation 
—Cost of Equipment 


For banks, trust companies 
and commercial houses, the L. B. 
Card Ledger is the way to sim- 
plify the handling of accounts. 





cece as ee 
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The cards have the essential 
qualities for quick handling. The 
L. B. method of indexing makes 
any account instantly available. 
The specially designed card ledg- 
er tray holds the cards always in fe 
the correct working position. Ee 





These features, together with mechanical posting, make the L. B. Card 
Ledger ideal for bank work—for all accounting work. 


Find out about it. Write for booklet describing it—say whether for Be 
bank or commercial ledger. 2 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, manufacturers of 
ledger posting machines, have adopted the L. B. Card Ledgers 
for one of the important classifications of their mechanically posted 
ledgers in which many accounts are opened and closed daily. 
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Forty salesrooms in leading cities of the United States, Great Britain and France 
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Long life! 
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Will it stand the test of 











the hardest service? 


When men of affairs traveled in 
armor, they required of it both 
beauty and comfort—but first of 
all the ability to meet the severest 
demands. 


Now that people of affairs travel 
in motors, the demand again is for 
beauty and comfort—but first for 
long wearing qualities and ability 
to stand up under hardest tests. 


These things tell now. 


Look about you—and you will 
find ancient Packards still doing 
respectable service. In design they 
may depart from the current fash- 
ion—but sturdy cars they are, and 
havea high value in a quick market. 

It is this ability of the Packard 
Twin-six to resist wear that makes 
it a car of economy. 





Ask 


the man 


who owns one 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 























